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Study Shows Interesting Relationship 
Reading Ability and High-School Drop-Outs 


Rutu C. PEnty 


In Journal of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 


a S director of counseling in 
the Battle Creek High School, I 
had opportunity to talk with boys 
and girls about their scholastic dif- 
ficulties and personal problems. I 
also had opportunity to talk with 
teachers and parents about the 
problems of young people. In addi- 
tion, I had access to the mental 
maturity and reading scores as well 
as to the cumulative records of the 
boys and girls enrolled in our high 
school. 

All of these contacts seemed to 
point to trouble with reading as 
one of the basic difficulties in con- 
nection with academic problems. 
Trouble with reading also appeared 
to be related to some personal 
problems. 

Reading test scores had shown 
that many of our students were 
reading far below grade level while 
corresponding mental maturity 
scores pointed to the fact that these 
students had potential for growth 
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in reading. We, therefore, started 
in our high school a reading im- 
provement program, concentrating 
our help on our sophomore and 
senior students. 

It was during this period that 
our high-school administration be- 
came very interested—as did ad- 
ministrators across the nation—in 
the number of boys and girls who 
were dropping out of school before 
high-school graduation. We made 
some changes in the curriculum to 
help solve the drop-out problem, 
and we also prepared an Exit In- 
terview Sheet for the use of all 
counselors so that we could gather 
together some data based on rea- 
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sons why young people leave 
school. We had a hunch that read- 
ing ability might be an important 
factor connected with the school- 
leaving of boys and girls. However, 
we did not have valid evidence. 
Indeed the reasons most frequently 
given on our Exit Sheets were: 
work too difficult, lack of interest, 
work not suited to the abilities of 
students, and desire to get a full- 
time job. 

Here was a research problem in 
which I was really interested—a 
study of reading ability and high- 
school drop-outs. I felt that such a 
study might give impetus to our 
reading program, and that the 
findings might add to the literature 
on early school leaving. 

For this study we used reading 
and mental maturity tests on soph- 
omore students for a four-year 
period, for those who left school 
and for those who graduated, and 
the Exit Interview Sheet for drop- 
outs. In addition, we decided to 
interview the poor readers enrolled 
in the current senior class in the 
high school, the poor readers who 
had graduated in the three-year 
period, and all of the poor readers 
who had dropped out of school. 

The study proved to be a very 
useful one and the data gathered, 
through its several approaches, 
very valuable. None was more 
interesting than that obtained 
through interviews with drop-outs 
and graduates. 

Referring first to the drop-outs, 
it was especially interesting to find 
that in very few cases were the 


reasons given on the Exit Sheet by 
students at the time of leaving 
school like the reasons given by 
these young people from one to six 
years afterwards. The type of 
answer given at exit was in most 
cases one which was acceptable 
and which permitted easy escape. 


REFERENCES TO READING 


In the later conference, reasons 
given seemed more nearly like 
basic reasons. Answers like: “I was 
discouraged,” “I didn’t like school 
too well,” “I wanted to get mar- 
ried,” “I thought the Marines was 
a better place to be,” “I had to go 
to work,” and the like were given 
many times, but in a surprising 
number of answers reference also 
was made to reading difficulty. “I 
had difficulty in reading,” “I 
couldn’t remember what I read,” 
“I had trouble in getting the ideas 
from my reading,” “I didn’t know 
some of the words so I couldn't 
understand them” were typical re- 
sponses received. 

These statements made by poor 
readers during the interviews em- 
phasized the multiplicity of rea- 
sons why boys and girls leave 
school before graduation. They also 
point to the influence which read- 
ing difficulty has in causing young 
people to decide to leave school 
when that difficulty causes them to 
fail subjects, to receive low grades, 
and to feel that they are inade- 
quate and not able to learn through 
reading. 

I refer now to the _ poor- 
reading students who went on to 
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graduate. Various reasons were 
given in response to the interview 
question, “What do you think are 
the main reasons why you con- 
tinued in school until graduation 
even though you had some diffi- 
culty with reading?” Some of these 
were: a strong personal desire to 
graduate, encouragement of family, 
family expectation, interest in cer- 
tain other subjects and in sports, 
help and encouragement from 


teachers and counselors, a desire to 
be with the other young people, 
and an appreciation of probability 
that “you couldn’t get much of a 
job if you did not graduate.” 


IMPLICATIONS 


The following is a summary of 
findings of our study, followed by 
conclusions and implications for 
education: 

More than three times as many 
poor readers as good readers drop- 
ped out of school before gradua- 
tion; the peak of school leaving 
among the drop-outs was during 
the 10th grade. 

There was no significant dif- 
ference in average reading scores 
at the 10th-grade level of the poor 
readers who dropped out of school 
before graduation and of the poor 
readers who remained in school 
until graduation. 

The interview data emphasized 
that difficulty in reading played a 
very important role in boys and 
girls leaving school when certain 
other problems and pressures were 
also present. 

The interview data on the poor 
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readers who had remained in 
school was equally revealing. Al- 
though they also had difficulty in 
reading, the better emotional and 
social adjustment of the graduates 
—probably the result of home se- 
curity, interest, and economic 
status superior to that of the boys 
and girls who dropped out of 
school—and also of more fortunate 
school experiences permitted them 
to be less burdened by a multiplic- 
ity of problems among which the 
reading problem was but one. They 
were getting some real satisfactions 
from school: they enjoyed the 
school dances, athletics. and other 
extraclass activities, were  inter- 
ested in doing well in one or more 
subjects, and “liked the kids” in 
their school. These seemed to be 
some of the reasons why pupils of 
low reading ability persisted in 
school until they graduated. It 
would appear that more attention 
should be given to these favorable 
conditions to lower the percentage 
of drop-outs. 

A study of the disparity between 
reading ages and mental ages of 
the poor readers who dropped out 
of school and of the poor readers 
who remained in school but who 
experienced difficulty in reading re- 
vealed that a very large percentage 
of the young people in both groups 
had potential in reading ability. 
With proper help, these students 
could have shown marked improve- 
ment in reading ability, which 
would probably have contributed 
to better scholastic achievement 
and personality adjustment. e 





A Study of High and Low Achievers 
Television, Books, and School Marks 


ARTHUR S. 


McDonaLp 


In Journal of Developmental Reading 


at N the past few years some 
conflicting reports have been pub- 
lished concerning the relationships 
of the number of hours spent 
watching television to school marks 
—and to reading. Concerning the 
latter, some writers have variously 
pointed out that there is more 
reading being done today than a 
decade ago, that there is less read- 
ing being done, or that there is 
more reading being done by fewer 
people. Others have ascribed such 
outcomes to the effect of television. 
Thus, television has been hailed as 
the stimulant to reading, a deter- 
rent to reading, or of no effect. 

Recent studies have shown prac- 
tically no relationship between the 
amount of televiewing and scho- 
lastic performance. But there is a 
possibility that, in previous studies, 
any relationship between time 
spent televiewing and _ scholastic 
performance was masked by the 
middle range of the sample dis- 
tribution. Accordingly, this study 
was designed to investigate the ad- 
mitted TV viewing patterns—and 
the reading habits—of the top and 
bottom 27 percent groupings of a 
representative sample of high- 
school students. 

In this study the upper 27 per- 
cent were designated as the High 
Achiever group and the lowest 27 
percent were termed the Low 
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Achiever group. The study used 
the responses of 1650 students in 
grades 10 and 12 in high schools 
in Milwaukee, Chicago, and Al- 
bany. The comments which follow 
concern the findings of the investi- 
gation. 

The average viewing time 
claimed by the entire survey group 
was 13.5 hours a week. The mean 
time spent by the High Achiever 
group in watching television was 
8.5 hours a week. The Low 
Achiever group spent 19 hours a 
week televiewing. Although the 
difference between the two groups 
in mean viewing time is statistically 
highly significant, the relationship 
to scholastic achievement within 
the groups is relatively low. 

The listing of television pro- 
grams most often watched by both 
groups revealed some _ interesting 
data. The High Achiever group 
listed a greater number of pro- 
grams which demanded a purpose- 
ful, intellective approach. Also, 
practically all of those claiming to 
regularly watch programs such as 
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“Meet the Press” and “Face the 
Nation” were in the High Achiever 
group. 

In general, it may also be said 
(within the limitations of the 
sampling used) that the low 
achievers named a greater number 
of programs with conventional 
hero and villain plots. Many of 
this group apparently sat glued for 
hours at a time to their TV screens 
watching programs which make 
little, if any, demand on their in- 
tellects. Many of the sample re- 
spondents evidenced their passive 
surrender to the hypnotic eye of 
the television set by writing that 
they spent 30 to 40 hours a week 
watching “just anything which 


happens to be on.” 
Although there are educational 


television channels available in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, the sur- 
vey shows practically no claimed 
regular free-time use of them. Only 
25 of the 1460 students in Mil- 
waukee and Chicago said they reg- 
ularly watched programs which ap- 
pear on these educational TV sta- 
tions. Of the programs on com- 
mercial television which may be 
classified as educational in nature 
or content, only a minority of the 
high achievers admitted watching 
any of them regularly. 

The claimed reading habits, as 
reported by students in the survey, 
differed significantly. The High 
Achiever group reported an aver- 
age of four hours a week spent in 
reading books not connected with 
class assignments or school work. 
The Low Achiever group claimed 
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a mean of 1.1 hours a week on 
voluntary reading. 

In this study, the books claimed 
as read by students were classified 
in one of the following two cate- 
gories: “academic, theoretical, cul- 
tural, and classic;” or “current 
events, popular and best sellers, 
adventure.” These categories had 
previously been established on a 
priori grounds by George Stern et 
al. and used in a study of college 
students. Based on Stern’s findings, 
the assumption was made that high 
achievers would, in the main, be 
characterized by highly purposeful 
and intellectual activities, with a 
lesser interest in purely recreational 
type reading. The books listed by 
students in the sample groups of 
this study were classified into these 

categories by a member of the 
Marquette University English De- 
partment—an instructor who had 
no knowledge of the students’ aca- 
demic or television performance. 
The results follow: 
Books Read by High and Low 
Achievers 
High 
Academic, theoretical, 

cultural, and classic 51% 
Current events, popular 

and best sellers, 

adventure 


Low 


14% 


49% T5% 
100% 89% 

The relationships between these 
book categories (taken separately ) 
and scholastic performance are of 
moderate magnitude. The relation- 
ship between the pattern of read- 
ing (both types of categories taken 
together) and scholastic perform- 
ance is substantial. This suggests 
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that high achievers engage in vol- 
untary reading which is more pur- 
poseful and intellective than that 
done by low achievers. Thus, the 
high achievers not only claim to 
read more, but they read books 
which demand more intellectual 
capacity than do the low achievers. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the group in this study claiming 
the least voluntary reading—the 
Low Achiever group —_ read 
more than the adult population 
reads, as shown by surveys over 
the past decade. Lester Asheim, 
in What Do Adults Read?, notes 
that there are few adults in the 
U.S. who do much reading of a 
purely voluntary nature. Further- 
more, reading shows a significant 
drop at the school-leaving point. 

It may be that television is only 
part of a much larger problem. 
Certainly, it has received a great 
deal of attention because of its 
great accessibility, the dramatic 
impact it seems to have made on 
leisure-time habits, and the ease 
with which children (and adults) 
can use it. But the real problem 
may result from what some ob- 
servers have seen as the current 
stress on reducing the effort re- 
quired for all activities. It cannot 
be denied that the bulk of tele- 
vision presentations do virtually all 
the work for the user. 

Be that as it may, this survey 
showed that low achievers did rel- 
atively little voluntary reading. 
Most of this reading was of the 
ephemeral, low demand type. The 
low achievers did a great deal of 


televiewing. Most of this, likewise, 
was of the highly ephemeral type 
which placed little, if any, demand 
on the viewer for either effort or 
participation. Little of the reading 
reported by this group had any 
more value than the bulk of the 
television programs watched. 

It may be that both television 
activity and reading activity reflect 
the individual’s degree of willing- 
ness to engage in highly purpose- 
ful, intellective activities. In part, 
this willingness would be based on 
individual ability, taste, and dis- 
crimination of excellence. These 
are largely attributes of training 
and education. Reading requires 
more ability than televiewing. 
Televiewing of serious, thought- 
provoking programs requires more 
ability, and much more active par- 
ticipation, of the viewer than do 
shows of a stereotyped nature. 

Therefore, it may be said that 
watching television is not per se 
bad; reading is not per se good. 
It is true that reading can (and 
perhaps more often than television 
does) engage the mind of the read- 
er and compels him to meet the 
author at least part way. It is also 
true that television can (and per- 
haps too often does) occupy time 
without occupying the mind of the 
viewer. Television can be a com- 
forting distraction from fatigues 
and anxieties of the day for one 
who has grappled with challeng- 
ing problems; it can be an opiate 
for the drugged viewer who sits 
thoughtlessly watching the flicker 
of the cathode tube. sd 
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What Skills Are Involved? 


Teaching Study Skills in Reading 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


In The Elementary School Journal 


pt the nomenclature of read- 
ing instruction, terms like word 
recognition and comprehension 
have been used for years. Unlike 
these expressions, study skills is a 
comparatively new term, and it 
labels a fairly new concept. 
Perhaps because our recognition 
of this category of skills is recent, 
we are not yet sure exactly what 
skills belong under this heading. 
This fact may explain why some 
elementary-school teachers have 


not yet fully sensed the significance 
of their role in developing study 


skills in primary and intermediate 
grades. 

What are study skills in reading? 
Some define them broadly as 
habits, attitudes, states of mind 
that are conducive to study; for 
example, working in a quiet place, 
budgeting time, attacking an as- 
signment efficiently, concentrating 
during study. While these habits 
and attitudes are conducive to the 
best use of reading skills, it does 
not seem appropriate to consider 
them as reading study skills. 

Some think of comprehension— 
literal comprehension—and _inter- 
pretation as study skills. By study 
skills, others mean rapid reading, 
skimming, scanning, and various 
other speed skills. It is true that 
we use comprehension skills and 
speed skills in studying. But do we 
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not also use these skills in other 
kinds of reading? Are these skills 
confined only to study? 

I find it helpful to think of read- 
ing study skills as those skills that 
form an integral part of the reading 
process—skills that are used espe- 
cially when we want to apply the 
content read. Thus conceived, 
study skills in reading may be 
broadly defined as skills we use 
when we intend to do something 
with the content we have read. 

To use an example outside of 
school: A housewife decides to 
look for a recipe for a new dish to 
add zest to the evening meal. She 
turns to the table of contents in 
her cookbook, sees a possibility, and 
finds the page. She reads the recipe 
carefully and perhaps rereads it to 
make sure that she has all the in- 
gredients and that the dish is easy 
to prepare. Then she puts the in- 
formation to work in preparing the 
dish for dinner. She has done some- 
thing with the reading content. In 
a way different from that in which 
she reads for pleasure—or even for 
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information—she has used study 
skills in reading. 

Thus it is with the child in the 
elementary school. He may read 
a story in a reader because he en- 
joys it. He may read a story on 
space travel because it intrigues 
him. If he does nothing with the 
content of either story, he is not 
using study skills in reading. But 
he is using study skills when he 
reads in science and social studies 
for the purpose of gathering facts 
to use in class discussion, in exper- 
imentation, in demonstration, in 
making a report, a summary, an 
evaluation. And he uses reading 
study skills in arithmetic when he 
reads a problem and applies in- 
formation gained from his reading 
to work the problem. The value 
of specific study skills may be illus- 
trated very well by using arith- 
metic as an example. Arithmetic 
text embraces reading content that 
differs markedly from narrative 
reading as well as from the text of 
geography, history, and _ science. 
Arithmetic text is more compact 
than text in any of the other fields. 
It is complicated by having numer- 
ical symbols woven into the sen- 
tence along with word symbols. 
Every one of these symbols, 
whether it is a word or a numeral, 
must be taken into consideration. 
Detailed directions and exact ex- 
planation must be understood and 
used; problems that call for a care- 
ful weighing of relationships and 
a high level of reasoning must be 
solved. . 

One type of arithmetic content 
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will be used here as an example 
for discussion—the problem-solving 
type: 

Four of Edith’s friends will help 
her make things for a party. The 
5 girls have 100 paper lanterns, 36 
paper hats, and 36 baskets to make. 
This is an average of how many 
things for each girl? 

This type of content requires a 
first reading for the purpose of 
visualizing the scene or the situa- 
tion as a whole. The child gets a 
picture of the girls working to- 
gether to prepare paper lanterns, 
hats, and baskets for a party. The 
reading skills used in this reading 
are comparable to those the child 
has been accustomed to using when 
he reads narrative in a story book. 
It will not be difficult for the child 
to visualize the scene, but his at- 
tention should be called to the 
need for a mental picture of a 
problem. He should be given some 
guidance through questions: “What 
did you see when you read that 
paragraph? If you were to paint a 
picture to illustrate the paragraph, 
what would you put in the picture?” 

Concentration on the signifi- 
cance of the question at the end 
of the paragraph is a distinctive 
skill needed in solving arithmetic 
problems. When the child is read- 
ing a story, he seldom encounters 
a question in the text. If he does, 
the question has probably been 
asked for rhetorical effect. It 
doesn’t matter whether he answers 
it or not. In problem-solving, every- 
thing depends on the question. 
Children need considerable expe- 
rience in reading problems just for 
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the purpose of finding out the 
problem. The teacher will have to 
ask: “What does the question ask 
you?” Children will need practice 
in telling in their own words what 
the question directs them to do. 

Other distinct and complex skills 
are involved in rereading the prob- 
lem to break it down into elements 
needed to work out a solution. This 
process involves selection and eval- 
uation in picking out facts and re- 
lationships pertinent to the ques- 
tion. While the child rereads the 
entire paragraph, he must hold the 
question in mind and use it as a 
guide to determine the relevance 
and relationships of details. The 
reading skills needed in this aspect 
of problem-solving can be de- 
veloped and strengthened by expe- 
rience in rereading problems, ac- 
companied by pointed discussion 
and skillful questions on the part 
of a teacher who is herself aware 
of the readings skills involved. 

Finally, the arithmetical process 
must be selected, again in terms of 
“what the question asks” and the 
various other considerations that 
were weighed in the balance dur- 
ing the rereading of the problem. 
Then the child is ready to write 
the numbers on paper and do the 
computation. 

Up to this last step, the work has 
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been concerned largely with read- 
ing skills, many of which are not 
taught in connection with basic 
reading instruction or any other 
subject. 

Sometime during the course of 
transmission of opinions, beliefs, 
and customs from one generation 
of teachers to another, a legend 
evolved that reading should be 
taught during special periods set 
aside for the express purpose of 
giving the child control over the 
skills of reading. Likewise, legend 
dictated that arithmetic, sci- 
ence, geography, and _ history 
should be taught at specific times 
in the daily program for the pur- 
pose of developing distinctive 
skills and imparting characteristic 
knowledge in each of these fields. 
Usually all of this is done with 
little or no consideration for the 
development of reading skills as 
one aspect of this specialized in- 
struction. 

Reading proficiency could be im- 
proved immeasurably if more at- 
tention were given to the develop- 
ment of study skills in the primary 
and_ intermediate grades. Perhaps 
this is one way of reducing reading 
casualties in high school and col- 
lege, where knowing how to study 
is the most important category of 
all reading skills. e 
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a ARY teachers eventually tend to speak and think 
like their reading books, reports the Mississippi Educational 
Advance. One teacher in Shaw, Miss., it reports, got out of 
her brand new car when it was damaged in an accident 


and exclaimed, “Oh! 
D——! D——! D—-! 


Oh! 


Oh! Look! Look! Look! 





Some Practical Principles 





JouNs H. HARRINGTON 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ye is no single blueprint 
which every school system can use 
in its community relations. Yet all 
the plans and programs in each of 
them must somehow inform the 
public of the “race for space” to 
meet rising enrolments and of the 
battle to keep school income 
abreast of spiraling costs for equip- 
ment and salaries. 

This critical need for communi- 
cation with the community is 
heightened when school measures 
are to appear on the ballot. It is 
then that the regular public in- 
formation office for the system 
must be greatly expanded. Or an 
“information center” must be or- 
ganized to handle specific election 
inquiries and to coordinate the 
many activities suggested in the 
application of such principles as 
I am recommending here. 

Putting children first. From the 
outset of any informational pro- 
gram, school personnel must stress 
in every contact with the public, as 
well as in their own thinking, that 
the bond issue—or tax increase— 
which is going from the educa- 
tional drawing board to the ballot 


is designed primarily to furnish the 
individual child with an adequate 
or better education. It is much too 
easy for well-meaning administra- 
tors and teachers to point out to 
the electorate that a given pro- 
posal may bring better cafeterias, 
libraries, gymnasiums, or admin- 
istrative offices. These may be es- 
sential for a school, but the pro- 
spective voter thinks in terms of 
classrooms and_ benefits to the 
youngsters themselves. It is on the 
children that interest must be 
centered during any informational 
program. 

Pulling together. When there are 
to be measures on the ballot re- 
garding separate building bonds 
for elementary schools, for junior- 
high and senior-high schools, and 
for junior colleges, it is poor pro- 
fessional thinking to conduct sep- 
arate informational proposals on 
behalf of each proposal. Presenta- 
tion of bond or tax proposals on a 
“package basis” to the community 
means less duplication and more 
economy as well as sound educa- 
tional thinking. 
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Obtaining strong partners. No 
matter how capable and well or- 
ganized school staffs may be in 
conveying pupil needs at election 
time, no such program can be ade- 
quate unless it has a parallel effect 
in the community led by prom- 
inent citizens and civic organiza- 
tions. At the start of an informa- 
tional program, the services of such 
a group as the P.T A. may be en- 
listed to call together representa- 
tives of chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, business and indus- 
try, unions, women’s clubs, and 
other groups to pick a general 
chairman and steering committee. 
One of the first problems will be 
fund raising to pay for campaign 
literature, car stickers, billboard 
space, radio spot announcements, 
Obvi- 
ously, these are items that the 
schools could not appropriately 
provide, even if they could afford 
to do so. Whatever the approach 
or whatever organization is under- 
taken by groups in the community, 
plans must be developed months 
prior to election and long before 
the start of the actual informational 
program to the community. 

Going to grass roots. Inexperi- 
enced campaigners sometimes as- 
sume that plenty of favorable 
newspaper publicity as well as a 
lively, and successful speakers’ bu- 
reau will bring out a sufficient fav- 
orable vote on election day. Un- 
fortunately, elections more often 
bring out the minority that is op- 
posed to school measures. There- 
fore, the goal of every school 


and many other expenses. 
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informational program should be 
to reach each household in the 
school district on a door-to-door 
basis. In this great task, it is often 
local P.T.A.’s who have the en- 
thusiasm and other resources to 
take the initiative under strong 
leadership. 

Utilizing all media. Few will 
disagree that all media should be 
used to reach a maximum audience 
prior to an election, but those head- 
ing the informational program must 
utilize their resourcefulness to as- 
sure that such excellent theory is 
put into practice. In addition to 
the press, radio, television, and 
house-to-house canvassing, other 
important outlets may include di- 
rect mailing, telephone campaign- 
ing, club newsletters, house organs, 
pulpit and sound truck announce- 
ments, announcements by political 
candidates for national, state, and 
local offices, sample ballots, car 
stickers, posters, charts and graphs, 
leaflets with milk deliveries, and 
talks to audiences of all kinds. 

The text of every release—of 
whatever nature—should avoid the 
use of “professional lingo.” And 
the examples and figures used 
should be those which are under- 
stood by people who handle busi- 
ness and household budgets. 

Building “esprit de corps.” More 
than one promising informational 
program has slowed down as the 
result of bickering or discontent 
among those participating in the 
effort. The exercise of diplomacy 
and sound leadership can become 
very important. It is virtually im- 
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possible to please every teacher 
and administrator, but the wise 
director will consult his steering 
committee and other aides before 
arriving at a crucial policy or di- 
rective. Then he will be careful to 
put out a bulletin promptly to the 
informational program committees 
in each school explaining why the 
action was necessary and how it 
can best be supported. 

Stressing objectivity. Demons of 
emotional and personal pressure, as 
well as over-enthusiasm, can easily 
color news and radio releases and 
speeches given in behalf of tax in- 
creases or building bonds. Or per- 
haps a statement may have been 
thrown in that has not been care- 
fully documented. Either situation 
may lead to a public release that 
can come back in two years or five 
years to haunt not only the origi- 
nator but also the entire school sys- 
tem. Making accuracy and objec- 
tivity fetishes in a school informa- 
tional program is not time wasted. 
It is an investment that cannot be 
duplicated. 

Maintaining uniformity. Consis- 
tency of information can also be 
an aid to the success of any school 
bond or tax program. Sometimes 
several slightly different answers 
may all be accurate but it usually 
pays to weigh these and then select 
one as the official view for use by 
all school. personnel. Among the 
. devices for this purpose are fact 
sheets, progress reports, sample 
talks, and standard instruction 
sheets for teachers and principals, 
as well as community leaders. 
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Local appeal. It is important to 
be accurate when making a local 
appeal intended to emphasize what 
an individual school or area in a 
school district will receive in the 
event that the proposals are ap- 
proved at the polls. It must be re- 
membered that ground won't be 
broken the day after the election 
because of delays involved in let- 
ting of bids, construction schedules, 
and other technicalities. Whatever 
the situation, officials will find that 
the school program will benefit 
the most by being honest and real- 
istic about what work will be made 
possible at each school and approx- 
imately when it will start. 

Avoiding supersalesmanship. The 
importance of avoiding supersales- 
manship in a school campaign has 
already been implied, but this 
principle deserves special emphasis. 
A policy of overselling is just as 
harmful to education as it is to 
business. The information program 
must be straightforward and open. 
Accusations of “surprise moves” or 
so-called “cover-ups” must be 
studiously avoided. This can be 
done both in presentation and pro- 
cedure. The board of education 
should publicly approve plans for 
remedying classroom shortages or 
for supplying essential services, 
equipment, and teachers. This in- 
formation can then be made avail- 
able in fact sheets, leaflets, etc. 

Reaching minorities. Too often 
minority racial or national groups 
in the community are overlooked in 
an informational program when 
they may actually represent valu- 
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able potential support and offset 
indifference expressed elsewhere. 
To those who believe that the geo- 
graphical or grass-roots approach 
has been sufficient to reach these 
people, it should be said that over- 
lapping coverage is always good 
insurance. 

Feeling the pulse of the public. 
Despite careful research, capable 
leadership in and out of the school 
system, and painstaking prepara- 
tion of informational materials, 
questions or opinions may develop 
in the community that can destroy 
weeks of constructive effort. For 
this reason it is vital that the school 
center” as 
committees 


“information 
citizens’ 


system's 
well as the 


keep tab on problems as they de- 
velop. Once a pattern of inquiries 


has developed, answers can be 
worked out for distribution to 
speakers who may be confronted 
with the same questions. 

Timing of the election. Picking 
the correct occasion on which to 
vote for school measures may seem 
beyond the scope of planning an 
informational program, but the se- 
lection of a polling date may well 
have a critical effect. One consid- 
eration in planning school ballot 
dates is the reduction of costs to 
the school district by combining 
with a county, state, or national 
election. It has been noted, also, 
that in elections of maximum inter- 
est to the community—when voting 
is heaviest—schools have a_ better 
chance. And experience has shown 
that it is far better to vote on edu- 
cational matters when school is in 
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session. Otherwise parents, who 
are usually the most active sup- 
porters of school measures, may not 
even be in town 

Follow-up and evaluation. Every 
informational program should be 
organized and administered with 
the understanding that school per- 
sonnel and citizens committees will 
follow-up and evaluate the effort 
after the polls are closed and bal- 
lots are finally counted Of course, 
the success or failure of the bond 
proposal or tax.rate increases will 
be the best criterion to use in 
evaluating the success of the en- 
deavor. But whatever the results, 
acknowledgment of cooperation, 
recognition of leadership and en- 
dorsements, and assurance that the 
schools continue to seek public in- 
terest will be highly appropriate. 
Questionnaires and other devices 
may be used among persons who 
worked on the informational pro- 
gram _ to determine better proce- 
dures and to develop other refine- 
ments. These can be profitably tab- 
ulated and analyzed for future use. 

Each community, as it prepares 
the blueprint for its own campaign, 
will have its own problems and 
will make its adaptations to fit 
them. Each situation also will be 
conditioned by: (1) the existing 
confidence of the voters in the 
board of education and professional 
staff; (2) the satisfaction of resi- 
dents with the current educational 
product; and (3) the effectiveness 
with which a public information 
program is already in operation as 
a part of the daily school routine.® 
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LI EARDSLEY RUML, in the 
widely publicized Memo to a Col- 
lege Trustee® has demonstrated, by 
neat and tidy figures, that if the 
liberal-arts colleges of America 
will emulate the techniques of mass 
production of the automobile _in- 
dustry, they, too, can pay attractive 
salaries. Since he does not believe 
that the faculties of American 
liberal-arts colleges will buy this 
tempting proposition, he favors 
taking the decision out of their 
hands and turning it over to boards 
of trustees who, one is led to as- 
sume, will use better judgment. 
Essential to all mass-production 
systems is standardization, whether 
in cars or courses. The essence of 
the Ruml plan, despite his con- 
demnation of “proliferation,” is not 
so much to eliminate courses with 
small enrolment as to be dead sure 
that two-thirds of an individual 
student’s work is taken in courses 
that are as large as possible. If the 
student will adjust his idea of a 
liberal education to what the col- 
lege decides is best for him and 
most economical for the institution 


* Memo to a College Trustee: A 
Report on Financial and Struc- 
tural Problems of the Liberal Col- 
lege. Beardsley Ruml and Donald 
H. Morrison. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 
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Faculty, Princeton University, New 
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of Higher Education, XXX (No- 
vember 1959), 412-16. 
for two-thirds of his course pro- 
grain, then the college will let him 
have some real freedom of choice 
in respect to the other third. The 
parallel with the automobile in- 
dustry is all too clear—the basic 
models are standard, but one can 
choose the color and the extras. 

The nub of Mr. Ruml’s argument 
is that the ratio of faculty members 
to students should be 1 to 20. Since 
faculty salaries are the major vari- 
able cost in higher education, and 
tuition fees are the major variable 
income, the effect of a greater 
number of students per teacher is 
readily apparent. Mr. Ruml is anx- 
ious that the increased flow of tui- 
tion fees per teacher should go to- 
ward improved faculty salaries. 
Greater “productivity” should lead 
to higher wages, whether in manu- 
facturing or education. 

But unfortunately for Mr. Ruml’s 
thesis, and fortunately for the de- 
velopment of true excellence in the 
young people of America, our lead- 
ers in liberal education have never 
accepted the premise that liberal 
education is “produced” by de- 
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canting knowledge from the mind 
of the teacher into the mind of the 
student like water from a pitcher 
into a glass. This concept of educa- 
tion, in general, is both superficial 
and confused. In liberal education, 
subject matter is primarily a means 
to an end—the development in the 
student of a whole complex of per- 
sonal attributes: powers of analysis, 
reasoning, evaluation, imagination, 
perception, proportion, taste, re- 
straint, and effective expression. 


TEACHER A MIDDLEMAN 


Underlying all true liberal edu- 
cation is the goal of enhancing in- 
dividual personality, in its fullest 
sense, by interaction between the 
student and the greatest minds of 
the past. The teacher is but a 
middleman in this process; yet, if 
effective, he is a powerful catalyst. 
Knowledge is only one of his tools. 
He must transmit enthusiasm, es- 
tablish standards, criticize, encour- 
age, demonstrate, discipline, evalu- 
ate, and reward. Since there is 
wide diversity of interests, capaci- 
ties, and responses among his stu- 
dents, even if they are equally 
“intelligent,” the teacher must, so 
far as conditions permit, attempt to 
pattern his employment of the par- 
ticular substantive vehicle of liberal 
education to bring about interac- 
tion in the differing personalities 
who are his students. 

For these reasons, liberal edu- 
cation should be the last great area 
in American life to succumb to the 
techniques of mass production. 

The large lecture has its place 
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in liberal education, just as the 
book, the visual aid, the laboratory 
demonstration, and the recorded 
symphony have their appropriate 
roles. They may present knowl- 
edge, form, order, procedure, or 
other content as effectively as it 
can be done in a one-way direc- 
tion. But interaction is the essence 
of the educative process; not so 
much the passive interaction of 
note-taking for examinations, but 
that of thoroughgoing discussion 
between student and teacher, and 
student and student in the presence 
of the teacher, in the quest for the 
more precise analysis, procedure, 
evaluation, or expression. To truly 
understand, one must be able to 
restate ideas clearly in one’s own 
language, orally or in writing. To 
create new ideas for oneself or the 
world, one must understand old 
ideas and have tested them in the 
interplay of critical discussion. 


THE LARGE LECTURE 


The large lecture, which is the 
key to Ruml’s formula for the eco- 
nomic salvation of liberal educa- 
tion, becomes a distinctly inferior 


instrument in liberal education 
when it takes over the central and 
predominating role, unsupported 
by some means of assuring much 
closer contact between teacher and 
student in some part of each 
course. Unless there is opportunity 
for discussion, the lecture and the 
textbook »become the _ student’s 
major resource, not for creative de- 
velopment of his powers, but for 
encouraging conformity to a mass 
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of information and judgments pre- 
sented by the lecturer and author. 
The information may be accurate 
and the judgments sound, but they 
are still merely the raw materials 
for the educative process, and not 
the process itself. 

Ruml, in a revealing passage, 
states that “the assumption that 
the lower the ratio of student to 
teacher in particular subjects, the 
higher the quality of instruction, 
has never been substantiated.” If 
liberal education must prove its 
worth by students’ marks on true- 
false examinations, the advantage 
of lower ratios never will be sub- 
stantiated. If liberal education 
means the accumulation of knowIl- 
edge, passively absorbed and _pas- 
sively repeated at examination 
time, then all kinds of mass tech- 
niques are appropriate, both in pre- 
sentation and in testing. 


EDUCATION IN CONFORMITY 


Such education in conformity is 
not new. It was the method of the 
Chinese in ancient times. But it is 
not the kind of education which 
develops excellence, the excellence 
so greatly needed by America to- 
day. It is not truly liberal educa- 
tion. It is a cheap substitute for 
an ever expensive process, the in- 
teraction of the teacher and the 
taught, the education of young 
people who can think for them- 
selves and can assume responsibil- 
ity for solving the unprecedented 
problems of their times. 

Mr. Ruml is justifiably disturbed 
with the faults apparent in the 
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administrative organization of edu- 
cational institutions. This—admin- 
istrative organization—is a field in 
which he has had a great deal of 
experience. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WEAKNESS 


The most serious weakness 
the administrative organization 
many universities and colleges 
the almost studied avoidance of the 
central planning function. 

It is this kind of weakness in 
institutional organization which 
permits a college or university to 
substance in an un- 


waste _ its 


planned and uncontrolled _prolifer- 


ation of courses, in an unbalanced 
staff, in inequitable salaries, and in 
teaching loads varying from sweat- 
shop to leisurely. It is this lack of 
organization and of the capacity 
for planning and making plans 
stick that will, if not corrected, im- 
pair the effectiveness of many col- 
leges in serving more students or 
in paying decent salaries. 

The American people should 
spend a lot more on higher educa- 
tion, but they have the right to 
demand that colleges and univer- 
sities, their boards, administrations, 
and faculties join in assuring 
donors and parents that their 
money will be wisely spent. And, 
if the colleges can learn from indus- 
try that sound organization and 
planning are vital to continuing ef- 
fectiveness, they will not need to 
emulate those elements of industry 
which would be destructive of their 
purposes—the techniques of mass 
production. bd 
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Important Decisions of the Fifties 


Significant Judicial Decisions 
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In NEA Research Bulletin 


Fons 
\ ourts in the past decade 
have rendered many decisions 
which affect public education, 
public-school teachers, and public- 
school pupils. A few of these de- 
cisions—such as the 1954 desegre- 
gation cases—made front page 
headlines. Others which have far 
reaching effect were noticed only 
by school-law specialists. The most 
significant decisions since 1952—in 
addition to the diverse issues of 
desegregation—had at issue govern- 
mental immunity, the union shop 
for public-school teachers, and re- 
leased time for religious education. 


Desegregation 


In the matter of the desegrega- 
tion decisions, there were those 
who thought that the Supreme 
Court had reversed itself without 
warning in abandoning the “separ- 
ate but equal” doctrine when—in 
unanimous decision—it held that 
racial segregation in the public 
schools is unconstitutional. (Brown 
v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 
483.) It was clear to others, how- 
ever, that the Court had been mov- 
ing in this direction in previous 
decisions. 


Beginning in 1938, the Court's 
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decisions on public education 
gradually weakened the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. That year, in 
a case which arose in Missouri, the 
Court held that to require a Negro 
to accept a tuition scholarship pro- 
vided by the state to go to another 
state to attend law school was un- 
constitutional when a law school 
for white students was provided 
within the state. And in 1948 the 
Court ordered the state of Okla- 
homa to provide legal education for 
Negroes equal to that provided for 
white students. In 1950, the Court 
held that the separate Negro law 
school provided by the state of 
Texas was not equal to the law 
school of, the University of Texas. 
Also in 1950, the Court held that 
segregated seating in the graduate 
school of the University of Okla- 
homa was a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws to the Negro 
student who complained. 

Then, in the 1954 Brown deci- 
sion, the Court faced squarely the 
issue of “separate but equal” doc- 
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trine. It held, in effect, that sepa- 
ration of the races per se in the 
public schools is unequal and un- 
constitutional. It then directed the 
lower courts to: 

take such proceedings and enter 
such orders and decrees consistent 
with this opinion as are necessary 
and proper to admit to the public 
schools on a racially nondiscrimina- 
tory basis with all deliberate speed 
the parties to these cases. 


Governmental Immunity 


It was in 1959 that the Supreme 
Court of Illinois reversed a 50-year- 
old decision by abolishing the rule 
that school districts are not liable 
in tort for the negligence of their 
employes (Moliter v. Kaneland 
Community Unit District 302). 
Some states, by statute, have abro- 
gated or abolished the govern- 
mental immunity rule—a common- 
law rule of long standing which 
evolved from the English theory of 
the divine right of kings. Some 
courts have condemned the exist- 
ence of the rule but have abided 
by it, stating that the legislature, 
not the court, has the power to 
abolish it. But this Illinois court 
declared that it had the power to 
abolish the immunity rule. And— 
in the case referred to—it permitted 
a pupil to recover damages from a 
school district for injuries suffered 
in a school-bus accident. 

The court recognized that most 
legal scholars writing in the tort 
field today condemn the govern- 
mental immunity theory and re- 
jected it with these words: 

In preserving the sovereign im- 


munity theory, the courts have 
overlooked the fact that the Revolu- 
tionary War was fought to abolish 
that “divine right of kings” on 
which the theory is based. 


Union Shop 


It was in June 1959 that the 
Montana Supreme Court handed 
down a 3 to 2 decision on a case 
which had at issue for the first 
time the validity of a union-shop 
provision applied to public-school 
teachers. The court held that the 
Union Security Clause contained in 
the contract, requiring membership 
in the Butte Teachers Union as a 
condition to receiving salary in- 
creases, was illegal and void (Ben- 
son et al. v. School District No. 1 
of Silver Bow County et al.). 

In 1956 the school district had 
entered into a “master agreement” 
with the Butte Teachers Union. 
The agreement established a salary 
schedule and provided that “the 
single salary principle of equal 
salary for equal training and ex- 
perience shall prevail.” The agree- 
ment also contained clauses which 
provided that all tenure teachers 
employed by the board of the 
school district must become mem- 
bers of the union and maintain 
their membership in good standing 
in order to receive any salary in- 
creases negotiated by the union. 
Nontenure teachers who refused to 
join the union were to be dis- 
charged. This “union security 
clause” was to be inserted in all 
teacher contracts. 

Eight tenure teachers returned 
their contracts for 1956-57, signed, 
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but with the security clause de- 
leted. They also deleted the clause 
in their 1957-58 and 1958-59 con- 
tracts. As a result, these eight 
teachers did not receive their an- 
nual increments for any of those 
years; their salaries remained at the 
1955-56 level. These teachers 
sued to obtain an order to compel 
the school district to enter into 
contracts with them and to require 
the issuance of salary warrants for 
the payment of the salary designed 
under the master agreement. They 
requested the court to declare that 
the Union Security Clause was null 
and void and that the school dis- 
trict had no authority to discrimi- 
nate against teachers who do not 
become members of the teachers 
union. 

In holding the Union Security 
Clause in the contract null and 
void, the Montana Supreme Court 
stated that the school trustees had 
no authority or power to discrimi- 
nate between the teachers em- 
ployed by them as to the amount of 
salary paid to each because of 
membership or lack of membership 
in a labor union—that it might as 
well provide that increased salary 
should not be allowed to those who 
do not affiliate with a certain lodge, 
service club, church, or political 
party. 


Released Time 


In recent years there has devel- 
oped a practice of excusing pupils 
from the public-school program— 
possibly one hour a week—for relig- 
ious instruction. Pupils may attend 
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whatever class in religion they 
choose, or none. Religious instruc- 
tion as part of the school program 
is forbidden by many state consti- 
tutions, statutes, and court deci- 
sions. Decisions on the constitu- 
tionality of these programs have 
been handed down by the high 
courts of several states and by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. Whether or not a particu- 
lar released-time practice is con- 
stitutional appears to depend on 
the type of plan. Although two 
plans may have for their purpose 
the provision of released time for 
religious instruction, a court might 
uphold one but not the other 
because of the factors involved. 
There was, therefore, widespread 
interest in a New York City case 
(Zorach v. Clauson et al., 343 U.S. 
306). 

Here the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1952 upheld as 
constitutional New York City’s 
released-time plan. Under the New 
York plan, pupils were excused 
from school to go to religious 
centers for religious instruction. 
The excuse was conditioned on the 
request of parents and pupils’ at- 
tendance. The churches reported 
attendance weekly to the schools. 
All costs were paid by the 
churches. 

While there were three sharply 
worded dissenting opinions, the 
majority of the Court said that 
there was involved in the New York 
program neither religious instruc- 
tion in the public-school classrooms 
nor the expenditure of public funds 
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for sectarian education. The majori- 
ty opinion discussed separation of 
Church and State but went on to 
point out that “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being, that we 
guarantee the freedom to worship 
as one chooses, that we make room 
for as wide a variety of beliefs and 
creeds as the spiritual needs of man 
deem necessary, and that when the 
state does not accomodate the 
public service to the spiritual needs 
of its citizens it would appear to 
prefer those who believe in no re- 
ligion over those who do believe.” 
Mr. Justice Black, in his dissent, 
pointed out that here is not a ques- 
tion of whether New York state 
had entered too far into a forbidden 
field but whether it had entered at 


tion laws to help religious sects get 
pupils. This is not separation but 
combination of Church and State.” 

The decisions in these four cases 
have settled the issues that were 
before the courts in each case; it 
is unlikely, however, that other 
cases, on similar subjects, will not 
reach the courts again. In the 
case of the desegregation decision, 
the constitutional issue is settled, 
but for several years to come courts 
will be deciding cases based on that 
decision. The issues of govern- 
mental immunity and the union 
shop for teachers are likely to arise 
in other states and may reach high 
courts for decision. Released-time 
programs for religious education 
which differ from the New York 
program may be challenged as un- 


constitutional and may reach the 
Supreme Court. e 


all. “New York,” he said, “is ma- 
nipulating its compulsory educa- 


| RECENT American Jewish Congress survey on sep- 
aration of church and state reveals that six states (Arizona, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
have gone beyond the restrictions set up by the United 
States Supreme Court in its two released-time decisions. 
They object to the use of school children’s “public-school 
time” for religious education. Fourteen states indicated 
that released-time programs may be upheld only if they 
comply strictly with the limitations of the McCollum and 
Zorach cases decided by the Supreme Court: that is, that 
their programs are not held on school premises and do not 
utilize public-school facilities and funds. In three states— 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Florida—there is an indication 
that some type of religious education may be permitted 
within the public-school building during the school hours. 
—From The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Why Not a National 


Uniform System? 


Reporting to Parents— 
Why? 
What? 
How? 


WituiaM M. ALEXANDER 


In NEA Journal 


3 NY boy or girl can tell us why 
schools send reports home: so that 
parents may know how their chil- 


dren are getting along in school. 
The newer (and for the most part 
better) reporting practices have 
not reduced parents’ basic interest 
in their children’s progress. 

But reporting systems—and the 
marks or grades which have long 
been their accepted symbols—have 
become confusing. They often 
have lost their central purpose— 
that of reporting to parents. 
Nevertheless, of the various, fre- 
quently confusing purposes of re- 
porting svstems, two seem clear-cut 
and justifiable: 

1. Parents should have informa- 
tion about their children’s progress 
1960 


and standing in school. If this 
information can be given in a way 
that promotes understanding of 
home and school, all the better. 
But the information needs to be 
sufficiently factual, even if disap- 
pointing, so that the mother and 
father can use it to understand 
and help their child. Certainly 
such information at the high-school 
level should also be available to 
college-admission officials and pro- 
spective employers. 

2. Ultimately, it is even more 
important that boys and girls have 
the best information available in 
understandable form about their 
own progress. To understand 
themselves, to capitalize on their 
strong points, and to remedy, if 
possible, their weaker ones, they 
need to know what these strengths 
and weaknesses are. Many types 
of evaluative data are needed for 
this purpose in addition to a six- 
weeks’ or twelve-weeks’ set of 
marks, but the accumulation and 
summary of facts at reporting time 
mav be useful in the pupil’s own 
plan for continued, improved prog- 
ress. 

There are many differences of 
opinion and practice about the 
purposes of reporting. But these 
seem almost minor as compared to 
those which exist about the content 
of reports. Great variations occur 
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in the items on which information 
is reported and in the marking sym- 


bols. 


VARIED PHILOSOPHIES 


The educational philosophy in 
a school, system, or classroom is 
likely to control the content of the 
report. If achievement in subject 
matter is a central goal, the report 
card gives pupils’ standing in 
knowledge of subjects of the cur- 
riculum. If behavior according to 
stated criterions of growth and 
development is a goal, then a de- 
scription of relevant behavior is 
reported. If progress in various 
work skills and habits is desired, 
then the report indicates pupils’ 
status or progress in specific skills 
and habits. 

Since the instructional program 
typically serves more than one of 
these goals, the report may give a 
mark in the subjects and a check on 
various behavior traits and work 
habits. Sometimes, however, the 
philosophy is not clearly stated or 
understood by either parents or 
teachers. 

The dominant philosophy relates 
also to the basis on which standing 
and progress are determined: 

Does an A, for example, mean 
that the pupil is doing top work 
with respect to his own potential 
or to the norm for the class? And, 
if the latter, is the norm determined 
as an average of the distribution 
of marks in the class, or by the 
teacher's expectation of some stand- 
ard of achievement, or by the 
norms of some standardized test? 


And does it describe the pupil's 
present standing or his progress 
since some previous time? 

An A may mean any of these 
things in different communities, in 
different schools in the same com- 
munity, or perhaps even in different 
classrooms of the same school. 

Confusion arises, at least among 
some pupils and parents, when the 
items and underlying philosophies 
vary from level to level. The transi- 
tion from elementary to secondary 
schools in many communities in- 
cludes introduction to the use of 
letter marks for achievement and 
perhaps elimination of reports on 
behavior characteristics and work 
habits. 

I am not alarmed by these varia- 
tions or even by the confusions they 
create for parents and pupils. In- 
stead I see them as encouraging 
signs of genuine concern by Ameri- 
can teachers for finding better ways 
of reporting to parents in the in- 
terest of helping the individual 
pupils. 

Although further experimenta- 
tion with what to report is criti- 
cally needed, would it not be well 
meanwhile to stick to the two 
central purposes for reporting men- 
tioned earlier? 

Should not the school faculty be 
certain, first, that parents under- 
stand what their children’s reports 
are intended to tell, and second, 
that the reports summarize data 
which pupils can use, and indeed 
have already used, in selfappraisal 
and improvement? If so, should 
not the report clearly distinguish 
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between marks and comments re- 
lated to present standing and those 
related to recent progress, and also 
among goals such as subject-matter 
achievement, work habits, and be- 
havior traits? 

But whatever the method of re- 
porting, there is still the question 
of how to express that which is to 
be reported. Marks and checks are 
simple to write but hard to explain. 

The single hardest question to 
answer—and the one for which most 
parents would probably settle—is, 
“How is my child doing?” The 
complete record, plus samples of 
work, helps the teacher to explain 
Johnny’s progress but may still fail 
to answer this question. The 
teacher, therefore, needs to ex- 
plain two things to parents: First, 
how Johnny is doing in relation to 
his potential, as best it can be esti- 
mated (and teachers estimate it 
very freely among themselves); 
and second, how he is doing in re- 
lation to the class norm. 


DUAL SYSTEM 


A satisfactory answer to the basic 
question in which parents are in- 
terested really means a two-way or 
dual marking system. In the ele- 
mentary school, this system may be 
fairly simple. It may be enough, 
for example, to explain that Johnny 
is doing as well as he is expected 
to do, although he is below the 
class average in arithmetic. But 
in the secondary school, marks are 
generally needed, and Johnny's 
status will probably have to be 
expressed by two sets of letter 
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grades—one for progress or effort, 
the other for relative standing or 
achievement. 

This is the dilemma we face in 
reporting systems: While a uniform 
system of reporting throughout the 
nation might eventually be more 
easily understood by everyone, it 
might also greatly inhibit effective 
provisions for individual differences 
among both pupils and communi- 
ties. In fact, providing for individ- 
ual differences has already been ad- 
versely affected to some degree by 
greater uniformity of marking and 
reporting in high schools. 

I believe that the following items 
are essential to improve the report- 
ing system throughout the country: 

Agreement among the teachers 
in each school as to the purposes 


of reporting and as to what is to 
be reported. 


Careful explanation to each 
parent, not only on the entrance 
of his child to school but repeatedly 
thereafter, of the reporting system 
used (and of its relationship to 
any previous systems the parent 
has known). 

Careful planning with parent 
groups as to the method of report- 
ing most useful and convenient for 
both parents and teachers. 

In addition, more systematic 
publication of relevant research 
findings, of results of experimenta- 
tion with different reporting proce- 
dures, and of surveys of practices 
by local, state, and _ national 
agencies might help to bring about 
the understanding and spread of 
good practices. e 





Can We Really Have Equality? 
Equality of Educational Opportunity 


Myron LAEBERMAN 


In Harvard Educational Review 


ew concepts in the field of 
education have been the subject of 
as much confusion as the concept 
of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. One reason for this is the 
fact that the disagreement over the 
meaning of equality of educational 
opportunity underlies much of the 
controversy over racial segregation 
in public education. But this con- 
troversy is not the only context in 
which it is important to clarify the 
meaning of “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity.” 

A legal analysis of equality of 
educational opportunity is not the 
same thing as a philosophical anal- 
ysis of it. Some people regard the 
legal meaning of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity as a satisfying 
one. In their view, whether equal- 
ity exists depends solely on 
whether there are any restrictions 
imposed by government on A but 
not on B. Inequalities resulting 
from social circumstances are 
either denied or deemed irrelevant 
to the meaning of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

It is important for such people 
to recognize that the distinction be- 
tween legal equality and practical 
equality is often an issue in fields 
other than education. For example, 
everyone is supposedly “equal be- 
fore the law.” Nevertheless, per- 
sons who can afford to employ the 
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best counsel, hire expert witnesses, 
and appeal every adverse decision 
to a higher court are going to be 
more successful in their legal en- 
deavors than persons who can do 
none of these things. Legal equal- 
ity before the law is important and 
desirable, but it is not the same 
thing as practical equality before 
the law. 

Turning now to education, let us 
suppose that State X institutes an 
examination system for admission 
to high schools and colleges. The 
examinations are scrupulously ad- 
ministered. A passes the examina- 
tion, but B, who possesses a greater 
academic aptitude than A, fails. B’s 
failure is due to the fact that he 
had to work after school to support 
his family, that B’s home was a 
poor place to study, and that B’s 
parents never provided B with the 
eyeglasses which B needed to do 
his school work properly. 

This situation is not altogether 
a hypothetical one. A number of 
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states are in the process of intro- 
ducing an examination system at 
various levels of their educational 
ladder. Even if the tests are fairly 
administered, they will serve to 
keep racial integration at a mini- 
mum because of the general cul- 
tural disadvantages which con- 
front most Negro students. Since 
their parents have had less educa- 
tion than the average white parent, 
since their homes include a lower 
average number of books and mag- 
azines, since they have less medical 
and dental care than the average 
white student, since they generally 
have a less favorable home environ- 
ment for study and _ academic 


achievement, the rate of failure will 
probably be much higher among 
Negro than among white students. 


Note that there is full and com- 
plete legal equality of educational 
opportunity in this situation. In- 
deed, in principle, the situation 
does not differ from those that arise 
every day without any racial over- 
tones whatsoever. Most examina- 
tion systems work to the disadvan- 
tage of any student, regardless of 
race, whose life circumstances are 
not conducive to academic prog- 
ress. A state university which util- 
izes an examination system to de- 
termine who shall be admitted is 
not acting illegally, but its proce- 
dures tend to favor students whose 
backgrounds were conducive to 
academic progress over students of 
equal or greater native ability 
whose backgrounds were unfavor- 
able to such progress. 

At this point, it becomes impor- 
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tant to recognize that complete 
equality of educational opportunity 
is impossible. Not everyone can 
have the same teacher or live in 
the same home environment or 
travel the same distance to school, 
to mention just a few things that 
could be the basis of inequality of 
educational opportunity. But most 
people do not insist that there are 
no inequalities whatsoever pertain- 
ing to educational opportunity. 
Rather, they mean that some in- 
equalities can be disregarded in 
judging whether there is or is not 
equality. 

Minor inequalities are thus dis- 
regarded in common usage. But at 
what point does an_ inequality 
cease to be minor? How much 
equalization is necessary before we 
are willing to say that there is 
equality of educational opportun- 
itv? The answer to this question 
varies widely from person to per- 
son and it is this variation which is 
partly responsible for the confu- 
sion over the meaning of equality. 

There is much that could be 
done to equalize educational op- 
portunity at all levels. Theoreti- 
cally, we might remove all indirect 
costs of elementary education, e.g., 
supply all textbooks, supplies, ath- 
letic equipment, musical instru- 
ments, etc.; remove all tuition costs 
from college and professional train- 
ing; pay all students in full-time 
higher education a salary sufficient 
to defray their living expenses; re- 
move all references to race, creed, 
or color in personnel records at 
every level of education; place all 
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children aged two to five in state- 
supported nursery schools to elim- 
inate the differential effects of the 
home environment; provide spe- 
cialized curriculums for many kinds 
of students—superior or handi- 
capped—who cannot profit from 
those currently provided. This list 
could be extended indefinitely. 

Some people might contend that 
we would not have “true” or “real” 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity until all these things and more 
had been done. Others might con- 
tend that we need some, but not 
all, of these changes. Meanwhile, 
voices can be heard contending 
that there is no need to adopt any 
of these measures—that we already 
have “equality of educational op- 
portunity.” 


TWO DEFINITIONS 


What, then, do people mean 
when they say “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity”? They give this 
phrase different meanings. It might 
be said that if they do not object 
to existing inequalities, they assert 
that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity prevails. I shall offer here, in 
conclusion, two definitions which 
seem to me to express what people 
most often do mean by the phrase. 

One suggested meaning is that 
A and B have equality of educa- 
tional opportunity when they live 
under conditions which do not pro- 
vide either person with any mate- 
rial advantage over the other in 
selecting or pursuing his educa- 
tional goals. Obviously, there is 
actually very little equality of edu- 


cational opportunity according to 
this definition. Nevertheless, people 
who give the phrase this meaning 
may not realize the range of condi- 
tions which in fact do give one per- 
son a material advantage over 
another, hence they may continue 
to believe there is widespread 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity despite the widespread inappli- 
cability of this definition to actual 
conditions. 

The other meaning which seems 
to be often given to “equality of ed- 
ucational opportunity” is that A 
and B have equality of educational 
opportunity when the material ad- 

vantages which one of them pos- 
sesses over the other in selecting 
or pursuing his educational goals 
cannot be removed without en- 


dangering other important values. 
This meaning probably corresponds 
more closely to common usage than 


the previous one. Because the 
“other important values” vary from 
person to person, the state of affairs 
characterized by “equality of edu- 
cational opportunity” also varies 
from person to person. This defini- 
tion assumes that people have some 
sophistication’ about the conditions 
that constitute inequality, but there 
is no doubt that even the persons 
who have this definition in mind 
are often unaware of the range of 
conditions that affect equality of 
educational opportunity. They also 
erroneously apply the phrase to 
states of affairs characterized by 
inequalities which could be elim- 
inated without endangering other 
values. ° 
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Some Implied Principles 


The Conant Report 
on the 


American High School 


STEPHEN M. Corey 


In The Educational Forum 


NW / Y comments on Dr. Conant’s 
report are not a summary or com- 
prehensive review of his position. 
What I shall attempt to do is to 
identify some of the general prin- 
ciples that, while not always made 
explicit in The American High 
School Today, seem to me to be 
clearly implied. 

The first of these principles has 
to do, actually, with the role of a 
great philanthropic foundation. 
The principle is vividly implied in 
the Foreword to the Conant report 
and suggests that foundations, or 
their officers, have an obligation to 
decide what is good for the Amer- 
ican people and then use their re- 
sources to get accepted whatever 
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it is they deem desirable. My chief 
reason for inferring this principle 
is a series of almost lyrical state- 
ments made by President John W. 
Gardner of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in his “foreword” remarks. Dr. 
Gardner contends that the Conant 
report is “a history-making study 
of the American High School.” He 
claims that the answers given to 
secondary-school problems and re- 
ported in this book will be “good 
news for American education.” He 
says, “. . . when a man like James 
Conant says something can be 
done, the nation must take notice 
.” and that “. . . (the report) 
deals with matters of fact and its 
recommendations are specific . . .” 
He also states, “Dr. Conant con- 
centrates on those improvements in 
curriculum and school organization 
which can now be adopted with 
confidence by any school system.” 
These statements by the presi- 
dent of a great foundation in sup- 
port of the 21 recommendations are 
not to be taken lightly. There is 
no mistaking where Dr. Gardner’s 
sympathies lie. And where a man’s 
heart is, there may his purse be 
also. The likelihood that there may 
be millions of dollars of foundation 
funds behind a list of specific rec- 
ommendations for change in Amer- 
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ican high schools, assures attention 
somewhat beyond what might re- 
sult from the inherent merit of the 
recommendations. 


SUBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS 


A second principle I inferred 
from The American High School 
Today might go something like 
this: What is good for American 
society and what is good for boys 
and girls is best determined by the 
subjective judgments of a distin- 
guished citizen. I infer this prin- 
ciple because Dr. Conant’s report 
is replete with highly personal 
judgments about values and school 
programs. In respect to methodol- 
ogy or curriculum development, 
which would include, of course, 
the selection of “content,” no clear, 
basic idea is given as to how these 
value judgments of Dr. Conant’s 
were reached. The methodology of 
Dr. Conant’s inquiry illustrates the 
difficulty a distinguished scientist 
apparently had applying the meth- 
od he has mastered in the field of 
physical science to the study of a 
great social institution. 

The third principle I inferred 
was that secondary-school curricu- 
lar problems can be coped with 
largely through quantitative ar- 
rangements. He sets forth his “re- 
quired program for all” specifying 
the subjects to be studied and the 
length of time to be devoted to 
each—even the year or years in 
which they are to be studied. Dr. 
Conant has nothing to say about 
what specifically should be learned 
during those four years of English 


or two years of history or one year 
of mathematics or one year of sci- 
ence or four years of English com- 
position or four years of one for- 
eign language. Yet this is clearly 
the crucial question. Every stu- 
dent of curriculum knows. that 
time spent learning is a poor crite- 
rion of curricular quality. Yet Dr. 
Conant seems to assume that if the 
correct course titles are used and 
if students spend enough time in 
their courses and “pass” them, the 
curriculum will be a good one. 

A fourth principle I inferred 
from Dr. Conant’s recommenda- 
tions was that the prime purpose 
of the serious part of the secondary- 
school curriculum is to teach boys 
and girls subject matter. Very little 
was said about the way subject 
matter is used or about the de- 
velopment of the higher mental 
processes, or about artistic or cre- 
ative activity, or the development 
of physical skills. No account was 
taken of any probable lack of re- 
lation between “knowing” subject 
matter and “using” it. 


LEARNERS WISHES 


My fifth inference from Dr. Co- 
nant’s report was that in the de- 
velopment of the high-school cur- 
riculum the learner’s wishes are 
irrelevant. In the entire volume 
there is but one reference to the 
problem of motivation. The central 
questions Dr. Conant seemed to 
ask in regard to the curriculum 
were: (1) Is this content impor- 
tant for adult life? (2) Can it be 
learned by young people? If the 
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answers to these two questions 
were in the affirmative, whatever 
was being discussed “got in,” so to 


speak. 


HARD WORK 


My final inference was that for 
school work to be meaningful and 
important it must be hard. Using 
difficulty of comprehension as an 
important criterion of curriculum 
inclusion—it seems to me—comes 
close to representing educational 
bankruptcy. 

Regardless of Dr. Conant’s re- 
port, or the fact that it is being 
widely read, or the fact that in 
New Jersey and New York I have 
talked to a number of school peo- 
ple who insist, sometimes rather 
pathetically, that “we already have 
the Conant curriculum,” I’m not 
especially discouraged. The prin- 
ciples about curriculum develop- 
ment and various other matters 
that are implicit in the Conant re- 
port will, I believe, prove to be 
ephemeral in the long run. I am 
hopeful that the great philan- 
thropic foundations will return to 
what is probably their right and 
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proper role of refraining from try- 
ing to reform education, but con- 
centrating on facilitating the study 
of educational . problems. 

I feel, too, that in due course 
it will be recognized that the major 
purpose of secondary education is 
not to give boys and girls an op- 
portunity to learn vast amounts of 
subject matter, but rather to im- 
prove their behavior in many re- 
spects. I think, too, assuming that 
our current scare passes, that we 
will again accept the authority of 
evidence rather than the authority 
of a man, no matter his distinction 
in fields other than those in which 
he is rendering his opinions. 

I hope, also, that before too long 
it will again be recognized that the 
most important single fact to be 
considered in curriculum develop- 
ment is probably the perception by 
the learner of the importance of 
what he is learning. And I have 
confidence that we will return to 
the basic psychological principle 
that what is learned is meaningful 
in the degree that it is relevant to . 
the learner’s problems, and not in 
the degree that it is hard to learn.® 


¢ “It’s absolutely silly to think that one year of a foreign 
language is going to do you any good,” a college foreign- 
language instructor told a balky freshman. “I studied ‘be- 
ginner’s French’ in school, but, when I went to Paris, un- 
fortunately I couldn’t find anyone who spoke ‘beginner's 
French. ”"—From Mississippi Educational Advance. 


¢ If you think the younger generation isn’t interested in 
getting ahead, just wait until one of them pulls up next to 
you at a stoplight—Jimmy Rause in The National Future 
Farmer. 





Not “More of the Same” 


Classroom Enrichment 


IsABELLE CHAMBERS HUSTON 


and IsaBEL C. McLELLAND 


In Education 


¢ 


="N the schools of Portland, 
Oregon, the “Gifted Child Pro- 
gram” places special emphasis on 
classroom enrichment as essential 
to the full development of gifted 
pupils. Here it is believed that en- 
richment in the regular classroom 
provides for a broader scope of 
activities, freedom to follow special 
interests, opportunity to apply or- 
iginal and creative ideas in plan- 
ning and development projects, 
and many experiences in problem 
solving 

The following are concrete ex- 
amples of classroom enrichment 
which have been carried on in ele- 
mentary schools participating in 
the Gifted Child Program. 

Rapid learners in the primary 
grades find many worthwhile 
things to do. Julie, a superior 
second-grade girl, was the chair- 
man of a committee to set up a 


grocery store for the class. Prod- 
ucts, such as meat, fruits, and vege- 
tables. were created from papier- 
maché and sale signs painted. A 
study of the different products fol- 
lowed and films were shown about 
coffee, sugar, cocoa, bananas, vege- 
tables, meat, wheat, and corn. 

John, a third-grade pupil, is a 
creative artist. The class is always 
interested in the cartoon characters 
he can draw. He has used his talent 
to illustrate for the class the dif- 
ferent community helpers as they 
were being studied. These were 
the mailmen, the firemen, the 
bridge workers, the men loading 
and unloading ships along the 
docks, people in the school, bus 
drivers, telephone workers, and city 
government workers. Finally, he 
created his impressions of what 
people and life on planets would 
be like. This was based on re- 
search from current magazines 
which he enjoys reading with his 
family. 

A subject for study in a sixth- 
grade class was the “Inca Civiliza- 
tion.” The chairman of one of the 
committees is a very intelligent 
boy, talented in art, creative dra- 
matics, creative writing, and lead- 
ership. Under his leadership the 
committee decided to write a play 
entitled “The Conquering Incas.” 
This was a serious portrayal of life 
in an ancient Incan village, which 
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necessitated wide and intensive re- 
search. Thus the talents of many 
children in the class were used. 
Artists painted the stage scenery 
and the fighting equipment of the 
warriors; water jars were decorated 
with Incan designs. Three girls, 
talented in rhythms, presented an 
Incan ritual dance; chants and 
songs were written by a boy who 
for several years had done inter- 
esting things in poetry; a girl who 
has an outstanding singing voice 
sang the burial chant. 

James is especially talented in 
music. He made a large chart of a 
musical staff with removable notes. 
From this chart he taught the class 
the value of notes and explained 
the relationship of musical notes 
and fractions. He made several 
studies about music and gave them 
as reports to the class. Two were 
“Music of the United States” and 
“Folk Music and Its Effect on Our 
Peoples.” 

Discussion of the solar system 
and galaxies led two gifted chil- 
dren to study the distances to vari- 
ous stars by using their knowledge 
of light years and then interpreting 
this knowledge to the class in 
miles. Charts, graphs, and scale 
diagrams were made to show com- 
parative distances. And two boys 
with superior ability in science con- 
structed two small radio sets and 
made diagrammatic drawings of a 
telephone, a telegraph, a radio, a 
television set, and radar operation 
from which they made explanations 
to the entire class. 

An eighth-grade boy presented a 
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book report in a very unusual way. 
This boy has talent and ability 
along many lines. He wrote scripts, 
coached other pupils in various 
roles required to portray scenes 
from his book, taped a dramatic 
production complete with appro- 
priate music, and made a disc re- 
cording. 


THE CLASSIC CLUB 


A group of students in one 
eighth-grade class, who read on an 
advanced level, organized a club 
and named it “The Classic Club.” 
They read many of the classics and 
enjoyed sharing them. And two 
very intelligent girls chose as a 
topic for study, “Law Enforcement 
in Oregon.” They interviewed off- 
cials at the city hall, the police de- 
partment, the crime laboratory, the 
juvenile courts, and the harbor pa- 
trol. They wrote their report for 
presentation to the entire class and 
included a section on the variance 
between information published for 
the public, hearsay, and what they 
found actually to be true. 

In recent years the rapid learner 
has been coming into his own. No 
longer is it just “more of the same” 
for the gifted pupil. Every oppor- 
tunity is given for him to follow 
through in interests peculiarly his 
own. Then, in bringing these in- 
terests to his classmates, he is 
doing more for his class, and in- 
finitely more for himself, than he 
did in the old days when he was 
merely asked to help the poorer 
pupils when his own assignments 
were finished. ad 





Blackboard Jungle in Reverse? 


Discipline in the Good Old Days 


JOHN MANNING 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


i private and judicious use 
of corporal punishment should 
have a place in schools,” wrote the 
Reverend Sam Hamill, of Law- 
renceville, New Jersey, in 1855. 
“No judicious Board of Trustees 
should put a person into a school 
room, to train and govern and keep 
in order a company of youth, and 
yet tie his hands on this subject. 
... Surely it is enough for a teach- 
er to endure the vexation, weari- 
ness, anxiety, and toil incident to 
his position without being thus 
trammelled.” 

So it was in the “good old days.” 
The Memoir of William Ellery 
Channing recounts the discipline 
which was enforced in the dame 
school of his boyhood, by means of 
the long, round stick which stood 
at the right arm of the Dame’s soft 
easy chair like a “watchful sleep- 
less being of ancient mythology.” 
In the same vein, Sam Seaton, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, 
New York, could look back to 
Master Young’s Parish School of 
Old Trinity, where a small ladder, 
inclined beside the master’s desk, 
was climbed by each juvenile de- 
linquent, and a severe application 
of the master’s cane on the cul- 
prit’s flesh inevitably followed. 

A schoolhouse, erected about the 
year 1793 in Sunderland, Massa- 
chusetts, had, solidly embedded in 
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the schoolhouse floor, an ominous 
whipping post, to which erring hu- 
manity was securely tied and 
whipped by the master in the pres- 
ence of its classmates. 

Accounts of the routine in 
schools of an earlier period are full 
of examples of severe and often 
brutal punishment of pupils. But 
when the actual classroom proce- 
dures and conditions are revealed, 
it becomes obvious why disciplin- 
ary problems arose. The education 
given in a common school was very 
meagre; the subjects taught were 
usually reading, spelling, writing, 
and some arithmetic. No two 
pupils were likely to be at the same 
stage, and seldom did any two 
pupils have identical texts—if, in- 
deed, they owned any text at all. 
“Our school books,” wrote H. 
Humphrey in 1863, “were the 
Bible, Webster's Spelling Book, and 
[Webster's] Third Part . . . but 
no maps, no globes; and as for 
blackboards, such a thing was 
never thought of .. .” 
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As for teachers, apparently if a 
person was over 16 years of age, 
could read the Scriptures without 
too much stumbling, write well 
enough to set a line of copy, mend 
a broken quill pen, cypher pas- 
sably, and above all “keep order,” 
then such a person “would do” for 
a teacher. 

What of the conditions in such 
a school as the Boston Grammar 
School? Here Henry K. Oliver be- 
gan Latin at the age of nine under 
the rod of schoolmaster Pemberton. 
If we are to take his word, the 
routine of an urban Latin school 
was just as dreary as that of a 
district school. Oliver reached the 
age of 10 knowing little of the 
syntax of Dr. Adam’s Latin Gram- 
mar. Of geography and arithmetic 


he says he knew literally nothing, 


and “less than nothing” of the 
grammar of his own language. Per- 
haps nothing less than corporal 
punishment could have aroused the 
wary under such conditions. Small 
wonder that Oliver remembered 
that “we sat, we studied, we idled, 
or we recited, or we were flogged, 
as the case might be.” And looking 
back at the job of the teachers— 
mending pens, watching this boy 
or that, setting copies, answering 
questions, hearing recitations, keep- 
ing order—Oliver wondered how 
any of them “lived a 12-month out- 
side the walls of an insane asylum.” 

Yet, and this is worth noting, in 
spite of these conditions, pupils 
learned a great deal; Oliver even- 
tually attended Harvard, and later 
taught, and still later served the 
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government of Massachusetts well. 

Such was the school in the “good 
old days.” But what has brought 
about the change in attitude to- 
ward discipline? Some lay most of 
the commendation (or blame) on 
modern educational theory. There 
is probably some truth in this. But 
there are other factors, such as the 
obvious rise and popularization of 
psychology. One school argues 
that teachers and educators have 
adopted and popularized so much 
of this thought that they must be 
held responsible. Two other fac- 
tors, however, are involved: the 
change of conditions under which 
schooling is acquired, and the rise 
of humanitarianism. 


HUMANITARIANISM 


The latter expressed itself in 
many ways, not only in agitation 
to abolish Negro slavery, but also 
to increase religious toleration, to 
improve conditions in prisons, to 
end brutal treatment of the insane, 
to lessen the incidence of capital 
punishment, to end flogging in the 
navy, to set up “charity schools,” 
to get popular education for all, to 
introduce “natural” educational 
methods advocated by Rousseau or 
the “kindly” school practices of 
Pestalozzi. This was a movement 
for the betterment of all humanity. 
The severity of the use (or abuse) 
of corporal punishment felt this 
moderating influence of “enlight- 
ened humanitarianism.” 

Disciplinary measures, moreover, 
reflect the conditions under which 
schooling is acquired. The geo- 
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graphic and temporal aspects of 
the more positive discipline appear 
to have significance. On the fron- 
tier, schooling was utilized to 
snatch new pioneering communi- 
ties from savagery, materialism, 
and uncouthness. 

Consider the following example 
of frontier discipline: A tobacco- 
chewing student was deliberately 
asked a question by his teacher 
which was not amenable to a nod 
or a shake of the head. In two 
gulps, the pupil “swallowed every- 
thing—quid, saliva, and all.” Within 
three minutes’ the subsequent 
nausea sent the delinquent dashing 
for the door. 

Such an improvisation in dis- 
ciplinary measures probably re- 
flects the free, adventurous, yet 
relentless spirit of the westward 
expansion. But it scarcely reaches 
the earlier barbarous methods 
found in New England, which in- 
cluded: the use of solitary confine- 
ment within some dark recess be- 
side the chimney, standing on one 
foot placed within a wooden shoe 
with sharp pegs projecting up- 
wards from the sole, or having a 
girl balance herself on a one-legged 
stool for an hour or so. Perhaps 
such stern and brutal discipline— 
whether East or West—could only 
have been tolerated within a cul- 
ture which was characterized by a 
spirit of selfreliance and by austere 
repression within the family circle. 

As the pioneering conditions 


moved further and further west- 
ward, it was natural for both life 
and schooling to become less vio- 
lent, less brutal, and less individ- 
ualistic. It would appear, also, that 
education in the East tended to be 
used less for assimilating minority 
groups (and expediting social or 
economic mobility) and more for 
bolstering the status quo of the 
social class structure. 

The incidents given here, and 
many to be found in descriptions 
of the schools of the “good old 
days,” are not necessarily typical of 
all schools during the nineteenth 
century, any more than the recent 
serious incidents at Brooklyn’s John 
Marshall Junior-High School are 
typical of all our schools today. 
Common sense dictates that dis- 
cipline must be clearly justifiable, 
that it must not be excessive, and 
that it should be meted out in good 
faith, in loco parentis as the law- 
yers say, as by a wise and judicious 
parent. Discipline—as practiced in 
the old days—may now be clouded 
with our attempts to idealize the 
past, and we have come a long way 
since the unfolding of the West. 
The use of corporal punishment 
when not combined with more pos- 
itive disciplinary measures may 
often have been a too frequent con- 
fession of failure. On the other 
hand, no one doubts that it was an 
old-fashioned way of preparing 
youth to meet life’s varied prob- 
lems. e 


C cnaeien are small people who are not permitted to 
act as their parents did at that age.—Joseph Henry. 
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Four Questions to Ask 


Sex in the Modern Novel—A Teaching Problem 


Harry E. Hann 
In The English Journal 


MM ANY educators believe that 
the presentation and interpretation 
of sex in modern novels can pre- 
sent a troublesome problem in a 
high-school teaching situation. For 
example, one editor of a_high- 
school reading list warns that titles 
listed under the heading “For Ma- 
ture Readers” are frequently con- 
troversial for special reasons, one 
of them being that some of the 
books listed are realistic in their 
treatment of sex. 

There is little doubt that the 
problem is a very real one for many 


high-school English teachers. My 


own recent questionnaire survey of 


290 Michigan  senior-high-school 
English teachers, chosen by a sys- 
tematic random sampling _ tech- 
nique, revealed that they believe 
“the treatment of sex in some mod- 
ern novels” is the most serious 
problem involved in their teaching 
of modern works. One-fifth of these 
teachers also believe that “unfav- 
orable attitudes on the part of the 
community, school officials, or par- 
ents towards using modern novels” 
do exist in their particular schools 
or communities. 

One need not read many of 
today’s novels to realize that in 
them sex is an important motif. H. 
S. Canby once observed that mod- 
ern novels were magnifying “sex 
out of proportion.” 
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Whether to allow high-school 
students to read and to discuss 
such modern novels which include 
“sex out of proportion” is a contro- 
versial question among educators. 
One group, conservative in its at- 
titudes, lists several reasons for 
avoiding modern fiction which em- 
phasizes sex. The first reason is that 
any novel which discusses physical 
or psychological aspects of sex may 
“force” the maturity of students. 
A second reason rests on artistic 
and aesthetic considerations. In the 
opinion of some critics any presen- 
tation of the physical aspects of sex 
is inartistic because it results in 
overemphasis. A third reason for 
objection is morality. One teacher 
and theologian claims that modern 
novels and dramas have separated 
love and morality from sex and 
consequently have robbed it of its 
“significant vitality.” He claims 
that what is left is a “degenerate 
mess.” 

On the other side of the argu- 
ment stand such critics as J. B. 
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Priestley who deny that the empha- 
sis on sex in modern novels will 
corrupt young readers. Priestley 
maintains that even the “rubbishy 
sexual stuff” of cheap fiction will 
not harm most students who are 
faced by the sexual needs of their 
own lives, and who live in a society 
which exploits sex for every pur- 
pose. He adds that nine out of ten 
pupils will sooner or later discover 
sex for themselves, even though 
their favorite hero is not always 
voluptuously entangled. In the 


opinion of such liberals there is no 
reason why young people should 
not see through the eyes of modern 
novelists how sex moves, creates, 
and destroys in all of us. Besides, 
they say, many high-school stu- 
dents are probably reading “sexy” 


novels regardless of any restrictions 
by teachers. 

It is probably best, in most cases, 
to follow a middle road between 
these two positions. Yet it is dif- 
ficult to formulate an easy rule of 
thumb to guide teachers unerringly 
in their selection and use of mod- 
ern novels presenting sex. There 
are, nevertheless, at least certain 
general considerations which may 
help high-school teachers whenever 
they begin to deliberate on the use 
of a specific novel for their stu- 
dents. 


WHAT TO AVOID 


First, works which frequently 
describe or dwell on physical sex 
relations should be avoided in most 
cases. These novels usually distort 
the role of sex in our lives by mak- 


ing it a cheap plaything which 
people capriciously seize and throw 
away as their fancies strike them. 
The sensational treatment of sex 
for the sake of sex is evident in 
certain varieties of drugstore fiction 
such as the Mickey Spillane series. 
It is also evident, to a lesser degree 
perhaps, in the works like Erskine 
Caldwell’s God's Little Acre. 
Caldwell’s frank, vivid pictures of 
physical sex relations, along with 
his frequent use of four letter 
words, help to make this novel un- 
suitable for most high-school read- 
ing purposes. Despite a court de- 
cision defending the work against 
a charge of obscenity, and despite 
Caldwell’s claim that he employs 
his stark realism to awaken readers 
to deplorable social and economic 
conditions, a young student’s inter- 
est would be caught and held by 
the novel’s use of sex and language. 
For such reasons novels in which 
sex is used in a sensational fashion, 
or works in which sex relationships 
are used in a startling manner, 
should be carefully examined be- 
fore they are recommended to 
high-school students. 

As a second consideration, teach- 
ers should carefully weigh the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
using modern novels which include 
mature ideas on sex. As one ex- 
ample, a high-school student read- 
ing Faulkner’s Light in August 
would need teacher guidance in 
understanding the role of sex in 
the novel. The sexual escapades of 
Joe Christmas represent his desper- 
ate efforts to enter the circle of 
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human society—not Faulkner's at- 
tempt to “sensationalize” sex. The 
sex life of Christmas serves only 
to drive him further into a desper- 
ate isolation. Sherwood Anderson, 
also, in such a work as Winesburg, 
Ohio, does not use sexual malad- 
justment in order to emphasize sex, 
but rather to emphasize human 
isolation. Many high-school _ stu- 
dents would need help in under- 
standing this. 

There is probably no good rea- 
son, on the other hand, why senior- 
high-school students should be ex- 
pressly forbidden to read all novels 
which present some adult facts on 
sex. If one were indiscriminately 
to cast aside novels simply because 
they presented mature ideas on sex, 
he would have to rule out such 


works as The Scarlet Letter, Ethan 


Frome, O Pioneers, and many 
other novels now being used in 
high schools. He would also have 
to rule out Homer, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and even the Bible. 
As we have stated, there is no 
single, easily applied formula which 
will always determine the suitabil- 
ity of modern novels which treat 
sex or some other controversial 
content. 

In arriving at a final decision, a 
teacher can perhaps gain further 
insights by asking himself four 
specific questions: (1) How does 
the novelist use sex in the novel, 
i.e., does he treat it in a sensational 
fashion or dwell on it in a way that 
might capture a young reader’s en- 
tire attention? (2) Do I have a 
plan for discussing the author’s use 
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of sex if the occasion should arise? 
For example, if I use 1984 in class, 
I must be ready to help the stu- 
dent to see that sex is an integral 
part of the novel's artistic struc- 
ture, a means by which the novelist 
achieves his whole effect. I must 
explain that sex in 1984 is not 
used for sex’s sake, or for any other 
sensational purpose; Orwell is 
simply trying to show to what de- 
gree the totalitarian state of the fu- 
ture might control the private 
needs and desires of its citizens. 
(Teachers, of course, should al- 
ways be well acquainted with a 
novel before recommending its 
use.) (3) How mature is the class 
or the individual reader? (4) What 
is the attitude of the school author- 
ities, parents, and community likely 
to be toward the use of a particular 
novel? If stiff opposition is en- 
countered, as it sometimes is, do 
I stand a chance of meeting and 
overcoming it? (Perhaps a correct 
perspective about a novel can be 
transferred to parents through the 
students. ) 

The chances of a right decision 
are increased if a teacher at least 
recognizes all these variables. He 
is certainly the only person who 
can answer the questions and make 
a decision regarding the use of a 
particular novel in his own teach- 
ing situation. The decision is an 
important one. The conduct of 
young people may not be directly 
affected, but the impressions 
gained from novels are bound to 
influence the ideas and values of 
some students. . 





Presents Problems and Dangers 


The Passing of the Teachers College 


KarL WILLIAM MEYER 


In School and Society 


Jin “pure” teachers colleges, 
like the “pure” liberal arts colleges, 
are gradually disappearing. Next 
to the community college move- 
ment, the conversion of single- 
purpose institutions into complex 
units jis perhaps the most dynamic 
aspect of contemporary expansion 
of higher education. 

The  state-supported _ teachers 
colleges had their origins in the 
two-year normal schools, the first 
one established at Lexington, 
Mass., in 1839. The development 
of public secondary education and 
the need for high-school teachers— 
and with this, the need for more 
specialization in subject-matter 
areas—contributed to the extension 
of the two-year normal schools into 
four-year, degree-granting institu- 
tions. 

As late as 1921, of the approxi- 
mately 165 schools which were 
ever to become accredited state- 
supported, degree-granting teach- 
ers colleges, only 42 percent oper- 
ated at the baccalaureate level. 
In 1941, 93 percent of about 180 


institutions were doing so. In the 
meantime, most of the “normal 
schools” changed their names to 
“teachers colleges” or “colleges of 
education.” 

In 1921, 99 percent of the exist- 
ing normal schools and _ teachers 
colleges were classified by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education as “primarily 
teacher preparatory.” In 1941, 96 
percent were still thus categorized. 
After World War II, male students 
supported by the GI Bill spilled 
over into these schools, which until 
1945 had educated women teach- 
ers primarily. Many were interested 
in programs other than professional 
education. Institutional and _ state 
board officials ~complied with 
the need to educate more heter- 
ogeneous student groups. Diver- 
sified curriculums, including liberal 
arts, preprofessional, terminal- 
occupational, as well as other types 
of programs, were established to 
satisfy the demand. The result was 
that in 1958 only 38 percent of the 
180 institutions were labeled by 
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the Office of Education as 
ily teacher preparatory.” 

Another essentially post-World 
War II phenomenon, resulting in 
part from improved standards in 
teacher education, is the vertical 
expansion of curriculums, leading 
in most cases to the master’s degree 
in education. Immediately before 
World War II, some 20 percent of 
the teacher-education institutions 
offered _post-baccalaureate _pro- 
grams, mostly on the professional 
rather than the graduate level. In 
1958, no fewer than 70 percent 
conferred the master’s and, in some 
instances, the doctor's degree, 


“<< . 
primar- 


sometimes in subject-matter areas 
as well as in professional education. 

By this time, 1958, many in- 
stitutions had changed their names 


to “state colleges” or even “uni- 
versities” to conform to their new 
functions. Only 47 percent of the 
180 institutions still retained the 
word “teachers” or “education” in 
their titles. Officials of some 
“teachers colleges” which are clas- 
sified as complex institutions hesi- 
tate to change to the abbreviated 
“state college” title, however, fear- 
ing a loss of distinction established 
under the traditional label. 

The expansion of the nineteenth- 
century normal schools has now 
reached a point where some of the 
more fully developed ones have 
achieved a status which, in sum- 
mary, includes the following char- 
acteristics: horizontal diversifica- 
tion of curriculum offerings to in- 
clude three or more professional 
schools; vertical expansion of cur- 
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riculum to include associate, four- 
year, five-year, six-year, and doc- 
toral degrees; establishment of 
adult-education programs; estab- 
lishment of resident centers and 
branch universities; enrolments in 
the thousands; and _ identification 
with the “university” function or 
label. 

In general, teachers colleges 
with all or most of the above char- 
acteristics have functioned in the 
expansion of higher education in 
two different ways. Some, like 
Arizona State University (Tempe), 
North Texas State College, and 
Southern Illinois University have 
achieved organizational and cur- 
ricular maturity through selfpro- 
pelled expansion. Other normal 
schools, like Duluth, Milwaukee, 
and Santa Barbara, have gained 
this status by being amalgamated 
with expanding state universities. 

The transition of the normal 
schools into comprehensive institu- 
tions is not without its dangers and 
problems. The temptation to sub- 
ordinate the concern for ultimate 
purposes and values of education 
to the time-consuming exigencies 
of physical expansion is great. The 
tendency toward excessive special- 
ization and vocationalism in these 
circumstances is as undesirable as 
it is natural, and must be curbed. 
These and other resultant problems 
must be identified and solved if the 
graduates of the converted teach- 
ers colleges are to have a meaning- 
ful and lasting influence on society. 
The challenge of such a study de- 
serves to be met. 





Principles 


and 


Programs 








Harry C. KELLY 


In The School Review 


ve National Science Founda- 
tion was established in 1950 by an 
Act of Congress. Its central mission, 
as stated by the Act, is “to develop 
and encourage the pursuit of a 
national policy for the promotion 
of basic research and education in 
the sciences” and “to strengthen 
basic research and education in the 
sciences.” 

Within the Foundation, the Di- 
vision of Scientific Personnel and 
Education has primary responsibil- 
ity for program activities related to 
scientific manpower, including edu- 
cation and training. 

The words contained in the Act 
itself, mentioned above, suggest 
the approach which the National 
Science Foundation has made to its 
problems. Today there are few who 
doubt that the health of our Amer- 
ican society and our ability and 
capacity to assume increasing re- 
sponsibilities as a world power de- 
pend heavily on the quality of 
scientific education throughout the 
country. The National Science 


National Program 
for Education 
in the Sciences 


Foundation, therefore, is encourag- 
ing the development and expansion 
of programs designed to achieve 
and maintain excellence in educa- 
tion. 

Our program is concerned with 
two general kinds of problems as 
they are related to students them- 
selves: motivation and _ financial 
support. With respect to motiva- 
tion, we now feel that our greatest 
efforts should be directed toward 
strengthening and satisfying the 
scholarly needs of high-caliber stu- 
dents who have freely identified 
themselves with science and engi- 
neering. We do not know the fu- 
ture need for science and engineer- 
ing compared with the needs for 
the humanities and other profes- 
sional fields. It, therefore, seems 
more in the public interest to use 
intellectual challenge and knowIl- 
edge of career opportunities for 
motivation. Science should provide 
its own motivation. 

We need not be overly con- 
cerned at this time that not enough 
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of our best students are planning 
careers in science and engineering. 
As evidence, we can cite many in- 
dications. For example, about 60 
percent of the winners in the Merit 
Scholarship Competition are plan- 
ning to study science, mathematics, 
engineering, and other closely re- 
lated subjects. We are, therefore, 
concentrating our efforts in career 
motivation largely on such activi- 
ties as improvement of course con- 
tent, summer college experience for 
high-school students, science clubs 
and student science projects, and 
the Visiting Scientists Program in 
high schools. 

Regarding financial support for 
students, our efforts have been di- 
rected toward the needs of grad- 
uate students in science, mathe- 


matics, and engineering and ad- 
vanced scholars and teachers in 
these fields. During the fiscal year 
1959, support was provided to 


more than 3,800 students and 
teachers in these categories, in 
seven separate programs. About 
2,000 research assistantships are 
provided through the Foundation’s 
programs of support to basic re- 
search. We have not requested 
funds for undergraduate scholar- 
ships in science, mathematics, and 
engineering, though we have leg- 
islative authority to do so. We find 
substantial evidence that, with the 
scholarships now available,  stu- 
dents in the upper 10 percent of 
the classes graduating from high 
school are generally able to obtain 
financial assistance if it is needed 
and desired. Even if it should be 
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determined that a federal scholar- 
ship program is necessary in the 
national interest, we firmly believe 
that such a program should not be 
limited to science and engineering. 


ANOTHER AREA 


The second major area in which 
we have developed substantial pro- 
gram activities is that of supple- 
mental training in science and 
mathematics. Our major approach 
to the problem of supplemental 
preparation for these teachers has 
been through institutes. The first 
summer institute for high-school 
teachers was conducted in the 
summer of 1951 on a purely ex- 
perimental basis. The need for this 
approach and some measure of its 
effectiveness can be seen in the re- 
sponse. Each year there have been 
many more applications for ap- 
pointments than could be met, al- 
though the number of institutes 
has been increased annually. In the 
summer of 1959, there were 300 
institutes for high-school teachers 
alone and 20 for both high-school 
and college teachers. 

In the coming academic year, 32 
academic-year institutes for high- 
school teachers will be supported 
as well as 132 in-service institutes, 
through which classes are held eve- 
nings or Saturdays. All these in- 
stitutes are based on the idea that 
knowledge of subject matter is 
basic to good teaching. Several 
other new and experimental ap- 
proaches are being supported for 
the supplemental education of 
high-school science and mathe- 
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matics teachers, including summer 
training in research at colleges and 
universities. 

In view of the increased enrol- 
ments expected in the years ahead, 
the problem of increasing the rate 
of preparing new teachers in high- 
school science and mathematics is 
one of major proportions. A satis- 
factory solution has not yet been 
found, though some advances are 
being made. The Office of Educa- 
tion, for example, has a new stu- 
dent loan program under which as 
much as half of the amount of a 
loan to a graduate who enters 
teaching will be forgiven. But the 
problem is far from solved, though 
there is encouragement in the sur- 
vey just released by the National 
Education Association. The figures 
show a significant gain in the train- 
ing of high-school science and 
mathematics teachers—and in their 
retention in the profession. 

The situation in the colleges is 
probably more critical. However, 
we hope, and have reason to be- 
lieve, that our fellowship programs 
are contributing to the supply of 
new college and university teach- 
ers. But here, as in the high schools, 
there is the problem of supple- 
mental training, and a number of 
programs have been directed to- 
ward its solution. These programs 
include science faculty fellowships, 
summer institutes for college teach- 
ers, experimental programs for giv- 
ing college teachers training in re- 
search, and others, including ex- 
tensive provisions for conferences 
on special subjects. 


A third area in which we have 
program activities is that of im- 
proving the content of courses. The 
adequacy of course content is a 
major problem in science educa- 
tion. Curriculums in science, math- 
ematics, and engineering have 
failed to evolve at a pace com- 
mensurate with the rapid growth of 
scientific and technical knowledge 
during the past half-century. To 
meet these crucial needs, the Foun- 
dation has developed two _pro- 
grams: one known as Course Con- 
tent Studies and Development, and 
the other, Supplementary Teaching 
Aids. The purpose of the program 
on course content studies is to 
encourage and assist outstanding 
scholars to carry out comprehensive 
programs to improve subject-matter 
content and instructional materials. 

The first of these projects to be 
supported by the Foundation was 
the work of the Physical Sciences 
Study Committee, with a center at 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This committee is now 
completing its work on the up- 
dating of high-school physics. A 
similar study in mathematics is 
being made by the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, with head- 
quarters at Yale University. We 
have plans for other studies of this 
general type in chemistry, the life 
sciences, and general _ science. 
Under the program for the de- 
velopment of supplementary teach- 
ing aids, support is provided to 
mathematicians, scientists, and en- 
gineers to develop new and imag- 
inative instructional devices. 
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For those who have special in- 
terest in the activities of a federal 
agency in course content material, 
I should like to state our major 
guiding principles for supporting 
projects in this area. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


1. The initiative for a study 
should arise from a conviction on 
the part of responsible scientists of 
high professional stature and com- 
petent and experienced teachers at 
all appropriate levels that a serious 
educaticnal problem exists in a 
scientific discipline. 

2. The Foundation must have 
assurance that scientists, distin- 
guished as teachers or as investiga- 
tors in the disciplines concerned, 
will be willing to give leadership, 


time, and effort to the study. 

3. The terms by which support 
is provided should give the scien- 
tists who undertake such a study 


freedom, within the pertinent 
subject-matter area, to follow what- 
ever paths will, in their collective 
judgment, best accomplish the 
basic objectives of the study. 

4. Studies may be limited or 
comprehensive in scope. In any 
case, the group that makes the 
study must have the respect and 
the confidence of the scientific 
community in the field concerned. 

5. Support for comprehensive 
studies of course content in a par- 
ticular discipline should not pre- 
clude concurrent support for other 
imaginative and thoughtful but less 
extensive studies in the same field, 
provided they conform to the gen- 
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eral principles being followed by 
the foundation. 

6. The Foundation is interested 
in supporting studies of course con- 
tent as a kind of research enter- 
prise that includes reasonable trial 
and testing in schools, but Founda- 
tion funds must not be used to pro- 
mote the general acceptance of 
new courses or materials. 

7. Capable and_ experienced 
teachers at all appropriate levels 
should be asked to take part. Their 
participation should reflect the in- 
terest and encouragement given 
the task by professional scientific 
and educational organizations. 

Our programs are mostly exper- 
imental in nature. Our purpose is 
to try to determine the most ef- 
fective methods of improving the 
quality of education in the sci- 
ences. We recognize that we are 
nibbling at the edge of a big prob- 
lem. 

I have left unmentioned the im- 
portant problem of evaluating the 
returns on our investment of fed- 
eral funds. To be sure, what we are 
doing cannot be evaluated until 
some 10, 15, or 25 years from now, 
for it is to the intellectual and 
economic life of the future that we 
are directing our activities. Part of 
the evaluation, too, should take 
into account the degree to which 
our efforts in science education 
stimulate similar. efforts in other 
fields of intellectual endeavor, for 
we can maintain our leadership in 
the family of nations only through 
advances in scholarship in all 


fields. ° 





To Bring about Improvement 


The Relationship of Instruction to Accreditation 


Lewis B. MAYHEW 


In Junior College Journal 


te end result of an_institu- 
tion’s preparation for accreditation 
and the accreditation process itself 
should be the improvement of in- 
struction. For it is to the end of 
instruction of the young that 
schools and colleges owe their rea- 
son for being. 

This fact is recognized, at least 
in theory. Very rarely, however, 
does a faculty preparing for ac- 
creditation or the agency granting 
accreditation look directly at in- 
struction as such. 

There is agreement in theory, 
but there is little inclination to 
bring about the changes which can 
result in the improvement of edu- 
cation. In order to accomplish the 
shift several things must be done. 

The instructional processes must 
be opened for the scrutiny and 
criticism of colleagues, administra- 
tors, and, finally, the accreditation 
agency itself. There has grown up 
in America the feeling that the 
classroom is the exclusive domain 
of the individual faculty member. 
His salary may be decided by his 
leaders, his private life may be con- 
trolled by contractual agreements 
or by the sheer force of community 
pressures, but he has the feeling 
that what he does in the classroom 
is his own concern. Now, some of 
this feeling is warranted in an ef- 
fort to preserve the heritage of 
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academic freedom. However, if the 
institution is sincere about wanting 
to improve instruction, actual in- 
struction must be observed and, 
when necessary, severely criticized. 
Only in this way can teachers be 
helped in improving their tech- 
niques for dealing with students. 

If professors are to be expected 
to open up their classrooms for ob- 
servation, they have the right to 
expect that the best possible meth- 
ods for observing and recording ob- 
servations should be developed and 
used. Actually, the profession 
is much better off in this regard 
than it realizes. Useful techniques 
have been developed and are being 
used for the purpose. 

But not only must instruction 
be observed as objectively as pos- 
sible, it must also be appraised and 
judgments made concerning wheth- 
er it is or is not effective. Here, 
again, collegiate education may be 
in a better position than it realizes. 
Student ratings of teachers, for 
example, have been found to be re- 
markably consistent year in and 
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year out. The achievement of stu- 
dents on common _ examinations 
when studied in relation to the 
particular teachers each student 
had also can be of value in reach- 
ing a judgment. Even further, there 
is the simple judging of whether or 
not a given act of teaching could 
reasonably be expected to produce 
the hoped-for results. If a course 
in German is expected to develop 
an appreciation of German culture 
and is conducted by rote drill of 
German declensions, one can make 
the legitimate judgment that the 
teaching is ineffective. 


SANCTIONS NECESSARY 


Further, if a college is interested 
in making the improvement of in- 
struction central in its program for 


reform, sanctions must be applied. 
The administration should system- 
atically collect all manner of in- 
formation about the teaching of 
each faculty member. This would 
consist of such things as student 
judgments,, student test scores, re- 


sults of observations, teachers’ 
judgments of their own perform- 
ance, and even the opinions of 
graduates and former students. 
These data should be studied with 
each instructor and their meanings 
interpreted. If they suggest need 
for change, this should be brought 
about. If after several semesters 
the data suggest the teacher is in- 
effective and is making no effort to 
change, he should be encouraged 
to move. Even though a _ person 
might be an effective public rela- 
tions person or a respected scholar 
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or a good administrator, if his pri- 
mary duty involves teaching he 
should be judged on the basis of 
his performance in that activity. 

This may sound like a harsh doc- 
trine but it appears the only one 
which can really bring about neces- 
sary improvement. Of course, the 
doctrine needs to be put into ef- 
fect with a degree of prudence and 
with full regard for the contractual 
rights of teachers. But the improve- 
ment of teaching ought to be re- 
garded as a higher value than 
maintaining inadequate teachers in 
classrooms. 

The accreditation agency also 
has a similar responsibility to ac- 
cept courageously the implications 
of a concern for instruction. Exam- 
iners should be clearly enjoined to 
study instruction at first hand and 
to make their observations and 
judgments central in their report. 
Boards of review and similar agen- 
cies must then give serious atten- 
tion to these judgments. For ex- 
ample, a liberal-arts college, well 
supported, and having a_ highly 
trained, productive faculty but 
with an indifferent concern and 
performance with respect to in- 
struction, might be considered un- 
fit as an undergraduate teaching 
institution. 

The effort to place greater em- 
phasis on instruction involves 
questioning some of the assump- 
tions currently held regarding 
teaching. For example, the small 
class has been so elevated to a 
position of veneration that a col- 
lege with an average class size of 
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15 is judged considerably better 
than one typically having classes 
of 30 or 40. Actually, there is no 
evidence that size is of any sig- 
nificance in determining teaching 
effectiveness. 

An institution genuinely inter- 
ested in the improvement of in- 
struction will call into question 
every one of the sacred cows of 
teaching before accepting them as 
defensible parts of the curriculum. 
And the accreditation agencies 
should do the same thing. Just con- 
sider what kinds of changes could 
be brought about if one were real- 
istically to examine such a proposi- 
tion as: “Students spend two hours 
of study for each hour spent in 
class.” Under the present scheme 
of collegiate education, this state- 
ment is just not so. This means 
either that it should cease being 
stated or definite steps should be 
taken to make it a valid principle. 

These are but a few of the as- 
sumptions which need to be ex- 
amined carefully by the institutions 
themselves and the accrediting 
agencies. 

One further suggestion can be 
made here for the improvement of 
instruction. This involves a reori- 
entation of the ethics of the teach- 
ing profession from a scholarly to 
a teaching set. At the present time, 
the concept of academic freedom 
rests on the notion that the profes- 
sor as scholar should be free to 


seek the truth as he chooses and 
to teach such truth he thus deter- 
mines. 

The guardianship of the sanctity 
of the classroom is, in part, condi- 
tioned by this concept. The con- 
cept of tenure is similarly rooted in 
the belief that a life dedicated to 
scholarship demands the tranquil- 
ity of mind that permanent tenure 
helps provide. Since scholarship re- 
quires long and patient search for 
the last possible evidence, there 
cannot be enforced an urgency 
characterizing other professions. 
The relationship of the teacher to 
his students is also determined in 
part by the scholarly tradition. He 
is the master and students have the 
responsibility for acquiring what he 
chooses to teach them. 

Now all of these are valid con- 
ceptions in Western society. But 
they do need to be tempered with 
another set of beliefs. The teacher 
is not unlike the lawver or the doc- 
tor whose first obligation is to his 
client or patient. It is the well- 
being of the recipient of services— 
mutually agreed on—which decides 
the action of the professional per- 
son. The professor might, therefore, 
regard the student as the chief ob- 
ject of his solicitude—not something 
which gets in the way of the pro- 
fessor’s own scholarly interest. If 
just this were to come about, giant 
strides would have been taken to 
improve instruction. ad 


Bow can’t stop people from thinking, but you can start 
them.—Frank A. Dusch, in Forbes. 
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One Teacher’s Experience 


Teaching Russian 


in Our High Schools 


AGNES JACQUES CHADWICK 


In Chicago Schools Journal 


is easy!” This was 
the somewhat astonishing reaction 
of most of my students in two ele- 
mentary Russian classes which I 
taught at Hyde Park High School 
during the past semester. To be 
sure, these were not mine-run stu- 
dents. Almost all of them were 
honor students, almost all of them 
were taking Russian as a second or 
even third language, and all but 
one could be classed as gifted. 
Still, these were American teen- 
agers who had received all of their 
training in American public schools. 

The decision to offer Russian at 
Hyde Park was well timed. The 
success of the sputniks was still 
before the public mind. People 
had begun to realize that whether 
we like it or not, 200,000,000 Rus- 
sians are on earth to stay and that, 
although their plumbing is perhaps 
not as good as ours, their achieve- 
ments in science appear to be first- 
class. There was the sudden 
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awareness that it would be wise 
to know what these people were up 
to. Articles began to appear in 
periodicals about the need for an 
understanding of the Russian lan- 
guage, and it was revealed that 
while millions of Russians were 
learning English, only a few hun- 
dred Americans were learning Rus- 
sian. 

The situation at Hyde Park 
School was ideal for the experi- 
ment. The idea of offering Russian 
came from the school administra- 
tion; therefore I received their 
complete cooperation and encour- 
agement and was not faced with 
the problem I have so often had 
to meet, that of “selling” to the 
administration the idea of teaching 
Russian. 

An announcement of the offer- 
ing was made to the students with 
the information that each student 
who wished to enrol in the Rus- 
sian class would have to secure 
permission by interview with one 
of the school advisers. No student 
was permitted to drop a language 
he was already taking; no one was 
advised to drop any subject in his 
sequence, especially in the sciences. 
Students had to show by their past 
accomplishments that they were of 
more than average ability. The 
result was a group of superior stu- 
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dents, most of whom added Russian 
to an already full program as an 
additional major. 

The very fine preparation ~ 
group had previously received i 
languages helped them a great deal 
in grasping the problems of the 
new language. Most of them re- 
vealed an astonishing ability to 
transfer previous language expe- 
riences to the new language. 

I faced my classes in a favorable 
atmosphere. However, I felt that 
we should come to an understand- 
ing about two things before we 
began. First, we were studying 
Russian as a language, not as prop- 
aganda; therefore our chief interest 
was linguistic. We wished to ac- 
quire a tool which would equip us 
to make our own conclusions. On 
the other hand, we would always 
remember that this was a living 
language spoken by living people. 
We would not hesitate to discuss 
general questions of how Russians 
live, what they eat, what things 
cost, how they amuse themselves; 
but we would avoid discussions of 
politics in class. My students un- 
derstood, and, as far as I know, 
there was never a questionable 
incident. 

Second, I did not wish to conceal 
from the students the difficulty of 
the language and the intricacies of 
the grammatical structure. These 
sophisticated students were not 
discouraged. In fact, they were 
comforted to hear of the simplicity 
of the verb system—the fact that 
Russian does not have compound 
past tenses, that the subjunctive 


and conditional moods are very 

rudimentary, and that the forma- 

tion of the future of the imperfec- 

tive verb was simple and regular. 
NO “BABYING” 

I had decided that it would be 
ridiculous to try to “baby” these 
people. If I could make the sub- 
ject sufficiently stimulating, never 
glossing over anything, never giv- 
ing an evasive answer, I would 
have no problems. We began with 
introductory work on vocabulary, 
becoming acquainted with cog- 
nates and loan-words, pronounced 
slightly differently in Russian from 
English, but still easily recogniz- 


able: telefon, radio, opera (we were 
not using the Russian alphabet vet 
and I pronounced the words). 


Each student then received a 
mimeographed alphabet _ sheet 
which contained the Russian alpha- 
bet in its proper order (the Rus- 
sian letters are arranged in an order 
very different from ours), the ap- 
proximate phonetic equivalent of 
each letter, and familiar words con- 
taining each letter. We then began 
with the words we already knew 
and moved on to common phrases. 
Soon even students not in our 
classes were greeting each other 
with “Kak vyi pozhivayete?” We 
then began to make simple sen- 
tences about the classroom, first 
using the cognates. “This is the 
telephone,” “This is the radio,” 
“This is a lamp” came before the 
more Russian words for “pen,” 
“pencil,” and “chalk.” 

It was time to distribute the 
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textbook—one I had written some 
years before for college use, but 
which I had never used in high 
school. I decided to proceed lew 
son by lesson as we seemed ready. 
I had made up my mind to feel my 
way gradually, going on only when 
the preceeding topic had been 
mastered—but going on constantly. 
I was already convinced that these 
students could learn as well and as 
quickly as my college students, and 
I, therefore, used the same ap- 
proach. 

Thus we proceeded, lesson by 
lesson. We added cases to our noun 
declensions, and tenses and irregu- 
lar verbs to our basic first and 
second conjugation verbs. As we 
progressed, our activities increased. 
The reading selections were a good 
basis for conversation on simple 
themes. We _ talked about the 
classroom, the city, stores, concerts, 
and films. Our conversations, of 
course, were very rudimentary, 
but we talked. Occasionally we 
had a song or poem to be memor- 
ized. Two short themes were writ- 
ten. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


What actually did we accom- 
plish in this first semester of Rus- 
sian study? We completed the 
first 17 lessons in grammar, ap- 
proximately one-third of the book, 
which attempts to cover the basic 
essentials. In concrete terms, this 
means the following: (1) mastery 
of the printed and written Russian 
alphabet; (2) an adequate though 
far from perfect pronunciation; (3) 
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mastery of the singular declension 
and the nominative and accusative 
plural of the three basic noun, ad- 
jective, and pronoun declensions; 
(4) knowledge of regular “first” 
and “second” conjugation verbs in 
the present, the past, the future, 
plus some 15 irregular verbs; (5) 
a fair understanding of the basic 
principle of verb aspects; (6) an 
vocabulary of some 400 
(7) the ability 


“active” 
words and idioms; 


to comprehend and participate in 
simple conversations based on the 


vocabulary of the textbook; and 
(8) the ability to write simple sen- 
tences correctly. 

We had also learned one joke, 
several song and nursery rhymes, 
and two bits of Alexander Pushkin 
by heart! 

As for final 
Superior; 22 


grades: 11 were 
were Excellent; 7 
were Good. There were no Fair’s, 
and only two failed. As these stu- 
dents also failed in other courses, 
their failures were not significant 
here. 

My own experience at Hyde 
Park answers definitely in the af- 
firmative the question as to whether 
good high-school students can 
learn Russian. 

As for the students, they agree 
that, with a little effort, it is quite 
possible to master the subject and 
that, in spite of the difficulties of 
the alphabet and grammar, in some 
respects Russian is easier than the 
other languages they have studied. 
Also, I believe, they will say that 
it is a fascinating and interesting 
challenge. ° 





For a Better School 
School Libraries and the 


National Defense Education Act 


Joun G. Lorenz 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


Jae National Defense Educa- 
tion Act covers many aspects of 
education and provides many op- 
portunities for the improvement of 
schools. Certain of the titles of 
the Act, however, will be of im- 
mediate and vital interest to prin- 
cipals and staffs of secondary 
schools. In the field of school 
libraries, Titles III and V are the 
most important in relation to 
printed and audio-visual materials, 
while Title II offers loans to stu- 
dents including those who wish to 
become school librarians, and to 
teachers who may wish to attend 
colleges and universities for educa- 
tion in librarianship. Principals 
can render a service by making 
sure that students who wish to re- 
ceive loans for their further educa- 
tion realize that training for school 
librarianship is included in the 
terms of this title. 

Title VII is also of interest in this 
field through its provisions of funds 
for research and experimentation 
in more effective utilization of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and 
related media for educational pur- 
poses. There is opportunity here 
for a school to plan an experiment 
designed to discover the relation- 
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ships of school libraries to the new 
media and the interaction of these 
two factors in the improvement of 
education. 

Referring again to Title III, it is 
this title which provides financial 
assistance for strengthening instruc- 
tion in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. Included in its provisions 
are funds for equipment, materials, 
and minor remodeling of space for 
the utilization of equipment ac- 
quired. An opportunity is provided 
here for schools to obtain money 
for their libraries to purchase 
printed and audio-visual material, 
and minor remodeling of space for 
housing and the use of these ma- 
terials. 

Title V provides for emphasis in 
the fields of guidance counseling 
and testing. Here, again, school 
libraries can help improve their 
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school’s program by securing ma- 
terials to be used with students in 
vocational and educational coun- 
seling, and professional and refer- 
ence materials to be used by the 
guidance and teaching personnel. 
To assist in- identifying students 
with outstanding abilities, school 
libraries can provide professional 
materials on the administration and 
use of standardized tests. 

Administration of Titles III and 
V is given to each state’s depart- 
ment of education, and plans de- 
veloped by state departments are 
approved by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. There are 
provisions in both titles for private 
schools, but, for the public schools, 
approval of projects and disburse- 
ment of funds to individual schools 
or school systems are administered 
by the state departments of educa- 
tion, under provisions set forth in 
the individual state’s plan. Under 
some state plans, the opportunities 
for improvement of school library 
services are great. 

It is important—in planning local 
projects—that principals have full 
knowledge of their state’s plan, its 
priorities and standards, and also 
of local school system projects 
which may have been submitted or 
are in preparation. Full use should 
be made of the knowledge of ma- 
terials and sources of materials 
that librarians and teachers have in 
order that programs in science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, 
and guidance be supported by a 
wide range of all types of materials. 

In providing for the gifted and 
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superior child, a wealth of resources 
is necessary. Science, for instance, 
is not learned only from a labora- 
tory or a textbook, although both 
are necessary for information and 


technique. But beyond that a stu- 


dent must gain an understanding 
of the history and_ philosophical 
thought behind modern science as 
well as current developments in 
order that he be more than techni- 
cally expert. 


FOR MANY AREAS 


In mathematics, it is not enough 
that the student be able to “figure” 
and to answer problems mathe- 
matically; he must be aware of the 
development of mathematics and 
the great men in the field. In 
foreign languages, grammar is not 
enough; a wide range of books in 
the language must be provided so 
that the student may learn to read, 
understand, and speak the language 
with facility. These are areas in 
which many materials are neces- 
sary to true education and in which 
the school library and its resources 
are fundamental. 

Planning a local school program 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is a challenge to a prin- 
cipal to create step-by-step im- 
provement in his school’s program. 
What can be done to make the 
school a better one? Part of that 
better school will be a_ better 
library. Growth of school libraries 
in materials and services must ac- 
company and parallel the improve- 
ment of instruction under the 
National Defense Education Act. ® 





=== With Education in Washington += 


THE EpuCATION DiGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


No “Federal Hypodermic.”— 
President Eisenhower devoted 
fewer than 200 words to education 
in his State of the Union mesage. 
The words dealt a serious blow to 
the proponents of federal aid to 
education and their hopes for a 
measure which would bring federal 
dollars for schoolhouses and teacher 
salaries. 

Said the President: . The 
route to better trained minds _ is 
not through the swift administra- 
tion of a federal hypodermic or 
sustained financial transfusion. The 
educational process, essentially a 
local and personal responsibility, 
cannot be made to leap ahead 


by crash, centralized governmental 


action. 

“The Administration has _pro- 
posed a carefully reasoned program 
for helping eliminate current defi- 
ciencies. It is designed to stimulate 
classroom construction, not by sub- 
stitution of federal dollars for state 
and local funds, but by incentive to 
extend and encourage state and 
local efforts .. .” 

The Republican side of the aisle 
applauded twice the President’s 
reading of these paragraphs; the 
Democrats, not once. But the Na- 
tional Education Association was 
swift with its reaction. Said Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. Carr: 

“For seven years [the President] 
has deplored the shortcomings in 
education; for seven years a sub- 
stantial sharing in the support of 


education by the federal govern- 
ment has not been forthcoming . . . 
The people, obviously, must look 
to Congress, rather than the White 
House, for the leadership required 
to secure enactment of the sound 
principles of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill for federal support of educa- 
tion, without federal control.” 

These moves have left the fol- 
lowing situations in Congress: 

1. Feverish activity among 
Democrats who believe in the 
Murray-Metcalf principle. In es- 
sence, this principle endorses gen- 
erous federal sums for school con- 
struction and teacher salaries, to be 
matched by the states, “and with- 
out federal control.” Although the 
Democrats have a 65 to 35 edge in 
the Senate and a 281 to 154 margin 
in the House, there are not enough 
Murray-Metcalf endorsers in this 
majoritv to assure the success of 
this bill. 

2. Less feverish activity among 
Republicans in Congress who feel 
it will be a simple task to block the 
Murray-Metcalf bill now that they 
have the White House behind 
them. 

3. More or less calm activity 
among a group of compromisers 
who will try to come up with a 
proposal that will call for token 
sums of money for school con- 
struction, no money for teachers’ 
salaries, and a lot of Treasury 
backing for school bond purchases. 

Few in Congress today have any 
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illusions that 1960 will be the year 
for federal aid. Rather it may be 
the year for study, stall, stumble, 
and stop. This alliteration has been 
credited to Rep. Lee Metcalf; it 
was his way of describing what the 
opposition to his bill will be doing 
during this session of Congress. But 
even this is no safe prediction. All 
that can be said safely about the 
second session of the 86th Congress 
which convened on January 6 is 
this: 

It will end not later than July 11 
—the day the first of the two polit- 
ical partv conventions meets. 


Borrowing to Get School Build- 
ings.—Lagging school bond sales 
are the reason school districts are 
not moving fast enough to reduce 


their classroom shortages. 

So opines Secretary Arthur S. 
Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
One reduce classroom 
shortages is to encourage more 
school bond sales, according to the 
Secretary. This the Eisenhower 
administration would do with its 
own brand of aid to school con- 
struction. The central idea of the 
administration proposal now before 
the Congress is to help local school 
authorities buy bonds and to guar- 
antee that the interest on them will 
be paid—if necessary, by the U. S. 
treasury. 

Prior to formulating his judg- 
ment on the school construction 
plight, Secretary Flemming asked 
the U. S. Office of Education to 
look into long-term trends of school 


way to 
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bond sales. Federal statisticians 
analyzed the 69-month period from 
October 1953 through June 1959. 
The result was a batch of interest- 
ing facts, some highly relevant to 
the current classroom shortage. 

During the 69 months, the value 
of school bonds sold (in the 48 
contiguous states) was about $11 
billion. 

The average value of school bond 
sales a year was about $2 billion. 

But the big trouble was the 
uneven spread of these sales among 
the states. During the period, 66 
percent of all bond issues were 
concentrated in only seven states— 
California, New York, _ Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Texas, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

A closer look at the geographical 
spread of bond approvals shows 
that California and New York ac- 
counted for 27.6 percent of all the 
sales during this period. By con- 
trast, Arkansas, Maine, North 
Dakota, and Idaho were responsible 
for only 0.5 percent. If you want a 
quick summary of the school bond 
sales story, it is this: 41 states are 
at one end of the scale with bond 
sales which do no more than re- 
place obsolete school facilities, 
making little provision for enrol- 
ment growth; seven states—those 
mentioned above—manage to nib- 
ble away at the classroom short- 
ages within their borders and some- 
how accommodate the increasing 
school population. 

The Eisenhower administration 
believes that the classroom short- 
ages would be substantially reduced 
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by more widespread sales of school 
bonds. Hence, the administration’s 
commitment to its so-called debt- 
service measures for school con- 
struction. The central idea of the 
proposal is to advance to the states 
reserve funds to insure payment of 
debt service on school bonds. How- 
ever, the federal government would 
also buy school bonds which could 
not be sold favorably on _ the 
commercial market. 

Opponents of the debt service 
proposal say it is cumbersome, 
complicated, will result in federal 
controls, will aid bankers more than 
school systems, and will move at a 
snail’s pace to reduce classroom 
shortages. 

Supporters say that a debt ser- 
vice bill for school construction is 
the only type of school-aid bill 
President Eisenhower will sign. 


Children and Youth.—The_in- 
vitations are out. President Eisen- 
hower sent greetings to 7,000 men, 
women, and youths and asked them 
to come to Washington March 27 
for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

Domicile of the conference will 
be the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and hosts 
are to be the President, Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming, and Mrs. 
Rollin Brown—the latter serving as 
chairman of what publicity releases 
call the Golden Anniversary Con- 
ference. It is the sixth such meet- 
ing called by a President since 
1909. 

Young people will be active 


De 


participants. Some 1,000 invitations 
went to boys and girls over 16 
years of age. They will have equal 
standing with adults in all dis- 
cussions. 

A look at the preliminary pro- 
gram shows that the conference 
will seek to sum up what sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, educators, 
and other specialists have learned 
about child life since 1950. A round 
of forums and work groups will set 
forth resolutions “which will guide 
the thinking of the nation for the 
next ten years concerning more 
than 62 million children and young 
adults.” 

Topics for discussion will range 
from juvenile delinquency, school- 
ing, health services, jobs for youth, 


and the effects of technology, 


mobility, population pressures, and 
the affluent society on children. 
The closing general session will 
be held Apr il z “wih an address on 
“Shaping bdnele and Values for the 
Young in a Changing World.” The 
final business session is scheduled 


for April 2 when the President's 
National Committee (the steering 
group) will set up plans for follow- 
up activities and projects recom- 
mended by the conference. 


“Cultural Diplomacy.”—Back in 
July 1959, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment created a new Bureau of 
International Cultural Relations. Six 
months later the bureau’s chief 
looked at its work and found it 
satisfying. 

The bureau’s assignment was to 
bring together all the international 
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education activities of the U. S. 
government under one coordinator. 
That person today is Robert 
H. Thayer, a special assistant 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Thayer is concerned with Unesco 
affairs, with President Eisenhow- 
ers people-to-people program, but 
above all with the international 
educational exchanges. To these 
activities, Mr. Thayer has given 
the name “cultural diplomacy.” 
Mr. Thayer likes to tell reporters 
that his phrase is not acceptable to 
some of his foreign-service col- 
leagues. “They think that tying 
culture to diplomacy is unrealistic. 
Culture, they say, has to do with 


relations among people; diplomacy ' 


has to do with relations among 
governments. But these associates 


of mine fail to grasp the change 


that has come over the world. 
Today foreign relations are the 
relations of people to people.” 

Mr. Thayer reports that cultural 
diplomacy has enveloped 94 coun- 
tries. The cultural diplomats in 
1958 (facts for 1959 are still being 
compiled) were the 1,881 Ameri- 
cans who went abroad and the 
4,646 foreign nationals who came 
to the United States. The Ameri- 
cans who went abroad studied in 
foreign universities, carried on 
advanced research, taught and 
lectured in schools and universities, 
and consulted with professional and 
technical specialists and organiza- 
tions. The foreign nationals who 
came here followed pretty much 
the same line of activities. A few 
examples: 
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From Latin America came seven 
presidents of Colombian univer- 
sities to observe American higher 
education. The chief justice of 
Ghana came to study the American 
judicial system. Several Japanese 
labor leaders came to analyze our 
labor-management techniques. A 
group of Finnish agriculturalists 
made spot checks of our corn- and 
wheat-growing methods. Students, 
teachers, and research workers 
from abroad pursued their quest 
of American knowledge in more 
than 150 fields. 

Americans, in turn, went to the 
94 participating countries to lecture 
on horticulture, law, education, 
and a hundred other disciplines; to 
demonstrate new methods in engi- 
neering, chemistry, and_ biological 
study; to teach our national game 
of basketball; and to share our 
knowledge of printing, film pro- 
duction, and architecture. 

These activities cost the U. S. 
taxpayers about $25,000,000 a 
year. What should we expect in 
return? Not merely nations with 
advancing economic and technolog- 
ical systems. Says Mr. Thayer, “It 
is my hope that through the func- 
tioning of cultural diplomacy we 
can give new impetus to nations in 
their search for political and social 
as well as economic growth. 

“And let’s do away with the 
term ‘underdeveloped country,’ ” 
Mr. Thayer urges. “The United 
States, too, is an underdeveloped 
country. The resources and energy 
of man are not likely ever to be 


wholly developed.” ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Atlanta, Ga.: Ira Jarrell, only 
woman superintendent in a city of 
more than 200,000 population, has 
announced her retirement in July 
after 16 years of service. 

Haverhill, Mass.: Stanley W. 
Wright, formerly superintendent at 
West Springfield, Mass., has been 
named successor to Charles L. 
Whitcomb, now superintendent at 
Newport, R. I. 

Scarsdale, N. Y.: Harold Howe 
II, principal of Newton High 
School, Mass., has been appointed 
successor to Archibald B. Shaw, 
resigned, now editor of Overview 
magazine. 

Aurora, Ill.: Norman S. Green, 
formerly assistant superintendent, 
is now superintendent. 

West Springfield, Mass.: Chris 
Grammaticas, formerly principal 
of the West Springfield Senior 
High School, has been named su- 
perintendent. 

Charleston, S. C.: Thomas A. 
Carrere, acting superintendent 
since 1957, has been appointed su- 
perintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La.: Herbert E. Longenecker, vice- 
president of the University of II- 
linois in charge of Chicago Pro- 
fessional Colleges, has been named 
successor to Rufus C. Harris, who 
will retire in September after 22 
years at Tulane. 

Albion College, Mich.: Louis W. 
Norris, president of MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Il., will suc- 
ceed William W. Whitehouse on his 
retirement in September. 

Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo: Paul V. Sangren, pres- 
ident since 1936, has announced his 
resignation because of ill health, 
effective in June. 

Rockford College, Ill.: John A. 


Howard assumed the presidency on 
Feb. 1. 

The Cooper Union, New York, 
N. Y.: Edwin S. Burdell, president 
for 22 years, will retire on Feb. 
29 to become president of the Mid- 
dle East Technical University, An- 
kara, Turkey. 

Marion College, Ind.: Woodrow 
I. Goodman, registrar of Hough- 
ton College, New York, has been 
appointed successor to William F. 
McConn, who has resigned, effec- 
tive July 1. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.: Mildred M. Landis, 
formerly visiting lecturer at 
Brooklyn College, N. Y., is now 
professor of elementary education. 

University of Chicago, IIl.: Ron- 
ald Wray Strowig has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Arthur S. Adams, president of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, has announced his retirement 
in December 1960. 

Jay F. W. Pearson, president of 
the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Association of Urban 
Universities. 

Ruth G. Strickland, professor of 
education at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and a member of the 
editorial advisory board of THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST, was recently 
elected president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Patrick Carr, teacher at Villa 
Grove High School, Ill., was the 
only public-school teacher in the 
U. S. selected as a judge in the re- 
cent national Maggie Awards for 
the periodical publishing industry. 
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Guy T. Buswell, professor emer- 
itus, University of California, 
Berkeley, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the American Ed- 
ucational Research Association. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Omer Carmichael, superintend- 
ent of schools, Louisville, Ky., of a 
heart attack in January at the age 
of 66. He was a member of the edi- 
torial advisory board of THE Ep- 
UCATION DIGEST. 

John W. Pence, president of 
Fairmont State College, West Vir- 
ginia, at the age of 63. 

Florence Hale, president of the 
NEA in 1931-32 and a former edi- 
tor of Grade Teacher, 1927-52, in 
Stamford, Conn., where she had 
lived since her retirement. 


Learning Institute 
THE Learning Resources Institute, 
New York City, is a new nonprofit 
corporation formed by leading rep- 
resentatives of American business, 
philanthrophy, and education, in- 
cluding nine educational organiza- 
tions, to improve education through 
a new “marriage” of the science of 
the learning process with the tech- 
nology of modern communications. 
Supported by private industrial 
and foundation sources, the Insti- 
tute will begin a review of learn- 
ing research and theory as a base 
from which to launch explorations 
of new tools of learning, according 
to John E. Ivey, Jr., former execu- 
tive vice-president of New York 
University, who resigned that post 
to help organize the Institute. He 
is now president of the Institute as 
well as president of the new Mid- 
west Council on Airborne Televi- 
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sion Instruction, which he also 
helped form. 

The Institute, Dr. Ivey reports, 
will also devote much of its ef- 
fort to improved instructional uses 
for television, films, radio, learning 
machines, and innovations in the 
development and use of written 
materials of all sort. 

“We are striving for a break- 
through in education on a scale 
with those in recent years in medi- 
cine, agriculture, and _ industry,” 
says Dr. Ivey. 

The Institute already has taken 
over administration of the two 
“Continental Classroom” TVcourses 
in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Other special 
projects being undertaken include: 
production of a variety of courses 
of instruction on film or video tape 
at the elementary, secondary, and 
college level; establishment at 
Princeton, N. J., of a center for 
research, development, and demon- 
stration of new technological im- 
provements for the learning proc- 
ess; and provision of specialized 
educational services to schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

The board of directors of the In- 
stitute include, in addition to Dr. 
Ivey: Oliver C. Carmichael, for- 
merly chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University; James E. Allen, Jr., 
New York State commissioner of 
education; Clay P. Bedford, pres- 
ident, Kaiser Electronics Corpora- 
tion; Samuel M. Brownell, super- 
intendent, Detroit, Mich.; Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president, The 
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Johns Hopkins University; Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher, The Denver Post; 
Bruce Miller, superintendent, Riv- 
erside, Calif.; J. L. Morrill, presi- 
dent, University of Minnesota; E. 
DeAlton Partridge, president, New 
Jersey State College, Upper Mont- 
clair; Edward L. Ryerson, former- 
ly chairman of the board, Inland 
Steel Company; W. Homer Tur- 
ner, executive director, U. S. Steel 
Foundation; Herman B. Wells, 
president, Indiana University; John 
F. White, president, National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter; and Benjamin C. Willis, super- 
intendent, Chicago, Ill. 

The educational organizations 
which will serve as_ constituent 


members of the Institute are: Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 


Teacher Education, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, Amer- 
ican Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Association of American 
Colleges, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 
National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, and State Uni- 
versities Association. 


Willis to Head AASA 
BENJAMIN C. WILLIs, superintend- 
ent of schools at Chicago, Ill., has 
been named president-elect of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in a nationwide mail 
ballot. 

Dr. Willis will serve a one-year 
term in his new office, then will 


head the association for a year 
starting March 15, 1961, succeed- 
ing Forrest E. Conner, superintend- 
ent at St. Paul, Minn., now presi- 
dent-elect. Martin W. _ Essex, 
Akron, Ohio, is the current presi- 
dent. 

Irby B. Carruth, superintendent 
at Austin, Tex., was named vice- 
president of the AASA in the mail 
ballot. 


Multiple-Use Schools 

THE feasibility of school buildings 
which might be converted to in- 
dustrial or commercial use at the 
end of their educational service is 
the purpose of a new study being 
undertaken by the New York 
City board of education. 

The study will also look into 
the use of mobile classroom units 
which could be moved to meet 
emergency conditions of over- 
crowding. Other problems to be 
studied include: designing schools 
to compensate for lack of adequate 
playground facilities, designing 
school buildings with space for 
commercial firms to facilitate the 
coordination of on-the-job training 
in work-study programs, and de- 
signing needed instructional equip- 
ment to increase the possibilities 
for the multiple use of space. 

Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories has given a grant to help 
finance the study. 


Studebaker Honored 

Joun W. Stupepaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education from 1934 
to 1948, has been announced as 
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the recipient of the 1960 Ameri- 
can Education Award, to be pre- 
sented at the AASA convention in 
Atlantic City, February 17. 

Dr. Studebaker, who is now vice- 
president and chairman of the edi- 
torial board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, New York, is the first U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to re- 
ceive the coveted citation. The 
award has been given annually 
since 1928 to a distinguished Amer- 
ican for some outstanding contri- 
bution to the broad field of educa- 
tion. Former award recipients have 
included: Walter J. Damrosch, 
Jane Addams, Helen A. Keller, 
James B. Conant, Harold E. Stas- 
sen, and Walt Disney. 


History on TV 

Uxysses S. Grant, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., and Andrew 
Carnegie will be the subjects of 
the “Our American Heritage” tele- 
vision shows to be presented on 
February 21, March 20, and April 
10, respectively. 

The three plays are part of a 
series of six one-hour shows being 
produced this season by Mildred 
Freed Alberg in cooperation with 
the editors of American Heritage 
Magazine. Two Pulitzer-prize writ- 
ers, Bruce Catton and Allan Nev- 
ins, are collaborating in the prep- 
aration of the shows. The first 
three shows in the series were on 
incidents in the lives of Thomas 
Jefferson, Eli Whitney, and John 
Charles Fremont. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 11-13, National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 25-27, American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, Chicago, II]. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 4, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


Mar. 6-9, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 6-10, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 24-26, National Aviation 
Education Council, Denver, Colo. 

Mar. 25-30, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 27-April 2, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 29-April 2, National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

April 
Week. 

April 17-21, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 19-22, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Toronto, Canada. 

April 20-23, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo, 
Ne ox 


3-9, National Library 
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The Great Debate; Our Schools 
in Crisis. Edited by C. Win- 
field Scott, Clyde M. Hill, and 
Hobert W. Burns. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. Pp. vii + 184. $1.95. 
The major issues of our present 

educational debate are discussed, 

pro and con, in this anthology of 
articles from lay and educational 

magazines published since 1952. 
The issues discussed by out- 

standing critics and eminent edu- 

cators in this volume include: the 
neglect of fundamental subjects, 
the challenge of Soviet education, 
the problem of the gifted child, 
teacher training and certification 
practices, and the cost of school 
buildings. A final section is devoted 
to the topic, “Some Proposals for 

Action.” 

Among the authors whose ar- 
ticles are included are: Arthur E. 
Bestor, John Keats, Emmett Al- 
bert Betts, Byron S. Hollinshead, 
Robert J. Havighurst, Harold C. 
Hand, Irving Adler, Harold G. 
Shane, Paul Woodring, James B. 
Conant, Loren B. Pope, and Alvin 
C. Eurich. 


To Try Men’s Souls; Loyalty 
Tests in American History. 
Harold M. Hyman. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 414. 
$6.00. 


“Loyalty tests are crisis prod- 
ucts. They emerge from the felt 
needs of authorities during wars, 
rebellions, and periods of fear of 
subversion.” So says Dr. Hyman in 
this history of loyalty tests 
throughout the long span of Amer- 
ican development from colonial 
times to the present. 

He points out that the idea of 





requiring allegiance has_ been 
championed by a bewildering var- 
iety of men, including King George 
III, Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, 
Woodrow Wilson, Martin Dies, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. 
Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Nor is there a clear answer, he 
states, to the question concerning 
the utility of tests of loyalty, “for 
there is in this history rarely an 
opportunity to know from the rec- 
ords for what use the test of the 
moment was designed. One can say 
that most loyalty tests of the past 
were both failures and successes 
for certain purposes.” 


Elementary School Buildings 
. . « Design for Learning. 
Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, 1959. Pp. 
198. $4.00. 

This, the 1959 yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, examines the elemen- 
tary-school building in minute de- 
tail and in the broad terms of over- 
all objectives. 

Starting with an examination of 
what facilities the child needs in 
school, the book goes on to describe 
what ought to go into the planning, 
financing, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the school 
building and grounds. 

In a foreword, Robert E. Willis, 
president of the National School 
Boards Association, observes that 
many costly mistakes in school 
construction could be avoided by 
drawing the principal, teachers, 
and many community sources into 
the planning of school buildings 
long before the architect draws the 
first preliminary sketch. 
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The Idea of a College. Elton 
Trueblood. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. Pp. x -++ 207. 
$4.00. 


This is an intelligent analysis of 
the problems and objectives of the 
liberal-arts colleges with special 
emphasis on a college with Christ- 
ian ideals. 

Dr. Trueblood is convinced that 
the current controversy about edu- 
cation must be carried beyond mere 
condemnation to the elaboration 
and fulfillment of an ideal. He 
asserts that “the good life cannot 
be maintained apart from the pro- 
duction of excellent schools and 
colleges.” 

Dr. Trueblood points out that the 
similarity between the title of this 
book and Cardinal Newman’s clas- 
sic The Idea of a University is in- 
tentional, for, while external condi- 
tions have changed, the essential 
purposes of higher education have 
altered little in the intervening 
century. 


The American Secondary 
School in Action. Philip W. 
Perdew. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 351. 
$5.50. 

This book presents a realistic 
description of the best modern prac- 
tices in use in today’s junior-high 
and senior-high schools. The em- 
phasis is on practical topics, such 
as understanding adolescent psy- 
chology, dealing with numerous in- 
cidents likely to occur in the sec- 
ondary school, and comprehending 
the responsibilities of the teaching 
and nonteaching personnel of the 
school. 

Five chapters in the book are de- 
voted to the work of the teacher in 
the school, including planning, 
methods, curriculum, guidance, and 
evaluation. The author also dis- 
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cusses the history of the secondary 
school in the U. S. and the philoso- 
phy and sociology of the schools. 
The final chapter is devoted to a 
look at the secondary-school teach- 
er as an individual. 


Issues in Curriculum Develop- 
ment; A Book of Readings. 
Edited by Marvin D. Alcorn 
and James M. Linely. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company, 1959. Pp. xii + 420. 
$5.00. 


The editors have selected for 
this book the best of recent ar- 
ticles on curriculum development. 

The book has been divided into 
three parts: The Curriculum: Its 
Setting; The Curriculum: Its Oper- 
ation; and The Curriculum: Its 
Process and Direction. 

The compilation reflects both the 
recurring problems of the subject 
as well as the special stresses of 
the last five years. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Basic Dimensions of Elementary 
Method. George A. Beauchamp. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1959. Pp. ix + 347. $5.50. 

Teaching the Third R; A Com- 
parative Study of American and 
European Textbooks in Arithme- 
tic. Charles H. Schutter and Rich- 
ard L. Spreckelmeyer. Washington, 
D. C.: Council for Basic Education. 
Pp. 46. $1.00. 

Suggestions on Discipline in the 
Elementary School. G. M. Jarvis 
and T. C. Kamatos. A _ newly- 
revised, seven-page pamphlet avail- 
able from Educational Services, Box 
1051, Evanston, Ill. $.20. 

About the Captain of a Ship. 
Haile Chace. About Mexico’s Chil- 
dren. M. Richard Marx. About the 
Engineer of a Train. Siddie Joe 
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Johnson. About Jack’s Dental Check 
Up. Ruth Jubelier. About the Driv- 
er of a Bus. Eleanor Philips. Chica- 
go, Ill.: Melmont Publishers, Inc., 
1959. $1.88, each. For reading levels 
two and three. 

How to Help Your Child in Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic. Frie- 
da E. Van Atta. New York: Random 
House, 1959. Pp. x + 374. $4.95. A 
handbook for parents, designed to 
help them help the teacher help 
their children from kindergarten 
through the eight elementary 
grades. Written by a teacher. 


SECONDARY 
Modern High School Biology; A 


Recommended Course of Study. 


Dorothy F. Stone. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1959. 
Pp. viii + 96. $1.50. 
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Literature Study in the High 
Schools. Dwight L. Burton. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1959. Pp. x + 291. $4.00. 

Mr. Wizard’s Experiments for 
Young Scientists. Don Herbert. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 187. $2.95. 

American Capitalism: An Intro- 
duction for Young Citizens and 
Capitalism and Other Economic 
Systems. Washington, D. C.: Coun- 
cil for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, 1959. Pp. xi + 116 and 
vi + 122. $.50 each. Discounts in 
quantity. Vols. 1 and 2 in the new 
Economic Literacy Series. 

America Today. Charles H. Car- 
ver, Harold G. Sliker, and Morris 
H. Ball. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. xxvii 
4+. 544. $4.80. One of the Literature 
in Life series. 
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Science for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student and Mathematics for 
the Academically Talented Student. 
Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1959. Pp. 63 and 
48, respectively. $.60 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Business Law for Everyday Liv- 
ing. (Second Edition.) S. George 
Getz. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 448. 
$3.60. 


COLLEGE 

Fit for College. Washington, D. 
C.: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1959. Pp. 24. $.50. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Looking Ahead to Teaching. Deo- 
bold B. Van Dalen and Robert W. 
Brittell. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 403. $6.50. 

American Degree Mills. Robert 
H. Reid. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 99. $1.00. A study of their 
operations and of existing and po- 
tential ways to control them. 

Educational Psychology. George 
G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, and 
Francis J. Di Vesta. New York: 
Appleton - Century - Crofts, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xx + 535. $6.00. Student 
Workbook. Pp. 138. $1.90. 


GUIDANCE 

Guidance: An Integrating Proc- 
ess in Higher Education. May A. 
Brunson. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teacher College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959. Pp. x + 180. 
$5.25. 

Printing Careers and Opportuni- 
ties for You. Philip Pollack. Phila- 
delphia: Chilton Company, 1959. 
Pp. xx + 136. $2.50, paperbound. 


GENERAL 
Does Better Education Cost 
More? John K. Norton. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
1960 


ciation, 1959. Pp. 44. $.50. Dis- 
counts in quantity. A report of the 
NEA Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance. 

The Greek Philosophers.’ Rex 
Warner. The Aztec: Man and Tribe. 
Victor W. von Hagen. The States- 
man. Henry Taylor. The Origins of 
Oriental Civilization. Walter A. 
Fairservis. The Renaissance. Wal- 
ter Pater. New York: New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, 
1959. $.50 each. New paperback 
Mentor books. 

Are You a Good Teacher? Wil- 
liam M. Alexander. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. vi + 57. $1.00. 

Teachers’ Southeast Asia Packet. 


‘Contains pamphlets, pictures, and 


maps on Cambodia, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Laos, Malaya, Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. Available 
from The Asia Society, Inc., 18 
East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
$1.00. 

Personnel Services in Education. 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. Pp. x + 303. $4.00, cloth; 
$3.25, paper. Part II of the 58th 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 

The Education of Women—Signs 
for the Future. Edited by Opal D. 
David. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1959. Pp. xi 
+ 153. $2.00. 

The Spring of Civilization; Peri- 
clean Athens. C. A. Robinson, Jr. 
Everyman and Medieval Miracle 
Plays. Edited by A. C. Cawley. The 
Story of Our Civilization. Philip 
Lee Ralph. History of the Jews. 
Paul Goodman. The Maniia Galleon. 
William L. Schurz. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1959. $1.95, 
$1.35, $1.45, $1.35, and $1.75, re- 
spectively. New books in the Dut- 
ton Everyman Paperback series. 

The Way of the World. William 
Congreve. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Oliver Goldsmith. The Importance 
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of Being Earnest. Oscar Wilde. Vol- 
pone or the Fox. Ben Johnson. Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1959. $.65 each. The 
first in a new series of paperbacks, 
Theatre Classics for the Modern 
Reader. 

Children with Speech and Hear- 
ing Impairment: Preparing’ to 
Work with Them in the Schools. 
Wendell Johnson. Bulletin No. 5, 
1959, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
vi + 32. Available from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $.20. 

Latin American Studies; A 
Teachers Guide to Resource Mate- 
rials. G. Derwood Baker and Frank- 
lin K. Patterson. New York: Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, Education- 
al Section. Pp. 26. Free. 

Ten Guides to Good Listening. 
Ralph G. Nichols. A reprint from 
American Educator Encyclopedia. 
Available free from The United Ed- 
ucators, Inc., Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Educational Aids for Schools and 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Colleges, You and American Com- 
petitive Private Enterprise, and 
Your First Job. Three new pam- 
phlets available from the Educa- 
tion Department, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Driver Education Reduces Acci- 
dents and Violations and Policies 
and Practices for School Safety Pa- 
trols. Two new pamphlets available 
from American Automobile Associ- 
ation, 1712 G Street, Washington 
6, D. C. Free. 

The Efficiency of Freedom. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1959. Pp. viii + 44. $1.00. A report 
of The Committee on Government 
and Higher Education, Milton S. 
Eisenhower, chairman. 

Plumbing Fixtures for Educa- 
tional Facilities. Stanford, Calif.: 
School Planning Laboratory, School 
of Education, Stanford University, 
1959. $2.00. Results of a study to 
establish a yardstick for planning 
school washroom facilities. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “‘New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] McKnight & McKnight 
Guidance Catalog 


[] Viewlex Projectors 


[] Modern School 
Shop Planning 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 Illustrations 


The only book on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physiccl facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop thct will satisfy you, your staff, cnd the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profuseiy illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thornpson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 


O $3.85 enclosed 0) Please bill me 0 Bill my school 





